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OURNEYING from Bowdoinham at 
the conclusion of my canvass there, I 
found myself, on Friday, July 27, in the 
home ot Rev. S. A. Prince, our pastor at 
Woolwich, Maine, an appointment also 
arranged by telephone. Although the serv- 
ice had been unannounced, I yet met a nice 
little congregation in the evening in that 
part of the town known as Nequasset, and 
the tollowing day visited with the pastor 
in the homes of the people. 

Woolwich is an interesting town. Its 
early settlement was about 1638, when Ed 
ward and John Bateman bought of Robin 
Hood all ot the easterly part of what is 
now called Woolwich. Among the settlers 
who erected homes here during the middle 
ot the 17:h century, was James Phipps, the 
tather of Sir William Phipps, who became 
colonial governor of Massachusetts Bay in 
1692. This settlement was entirely de- 
stroyed by Indians about 1675, and re- 
settled about 1725. It was incorporated in 
1759, and named tor Woolwich, England. 
So tar as I can learn, Methodism is of com- 
paratively recent origin here. There are 
two Methodist churches—the one in 
which I preached in the eastern part of the 
town, and tue other in North Woolwich, 
where is the stronger part of the society. 
The only records to which I had access 
give no clue as to which was the first 
eburch built. The North Methodist Church 
was organized in 1832. It included the 
town ot Woolwich, and that part of Dres- 
den known as the Cove, and Swan Island, 
the latter places being taken trom the 
Pittston Circuit. In the eastern part of the 
town a small class had been organized 
some years before, but the members soon 
were scattered, and the class ceased to 
exist as such, though the tew which re- 
mained were connected with the Wiscasset 
Church. In the Rorth-and .west parts of 
Woolwich there were only three members 
up to the tall of 1831. Mr. James Tibbette, 
one of the early membere, now 91 years ot 


age, remembers when: the meetings were. 


held in private houses, and the minister 
irom, Georgetown and Arrowsic preached 
in his father’s home. Mr.. Tibbetts expe- 
rienced religion as a boy. Relating his ex- 
perience, he told how, being one day out in 
‘the woods building a tence, he came under 
conviction, and had to go away by him- 
self ; and there beneath God’s leafy temple 
he poured out his heart.in an earnest plea 
for forgiveness, and. ‘tod met him there, 
When he went home he tock his Bible, but 
it was a new book. The print looked 
larger and plainer, and it meant more to 
him than ever before. He has now beena 
member sixty seven years, serving fifty 
years of that time as chorister in the 
church. ; 
In the fall of 1831 Rev. John Young, who 
had }een appoinied to Pitttson Circuit, 
came here and held services, the immediate 
result of which Was “tHe conversion of 
* twenty persons and the formation of a class 
of “‘mcre than fifty. Im 1852 Rev. John 
Young wasappointed to Wool wich Circuit, 
oft which this point tormed a part. The 
first stewards of the church were Benj. 
Carney, Eben Hatch, Ssth Hathorne, Ul 
rich Reed, and Nathan’ Webb, Jr. The 
first’ trustees were Seth Hathorne, Lem- 
uel Trott, Joseph Maines, Nathan Webb, 
Jr., and Joseph Thwing. Tae first class- 
leader was J.emuel Trott. In 1833 the 
church building in the north was erected. 
The date of the one in the east I was unable 
to ascertain. Among other stanch friends 
of the HERALD in this church is Mr. George 
Gilmore, who ior torty-two years has had 
the paper without a break. We were hos- 
pitably entertained at dinner in the home 


of Mr. Domrell Thwing. Mr. Thwing is an 
active worker among the young people, 
being superintendent of the Junior Ep- 
worth League, which now has a member- 
ship of 40, and has honored him by adopt- 
ing his name. Mr. Thwing is also a 
worker in other departments of the church. 

Rev. S. A. Prince, our pastor at Wool- 
wich, has an interesting hisiory. Born ot 
a Christian family in Marab, Asia Minor, 
in the same province a- the Apostle Paul, 
his father is an ordained deacon in the 
Congregational Church. He received his 
early education in Aintab College, Turkey. 
Thence he went to Constantinople, and 
worked for the American Bible Society for 
nine years as a proof reader, and just four 
days previous to the massacre in that city, 
he left with his family tor America. He 
afterward extered Drew Thevlogical Sem- 
inary, and at the end of his course was 
sent by Presiding Elder Boynton to Dix- 
mont asasupply. Heis an expert linguist, 
speaking several languages, and is a good 
preacher and greatly beloved by his peo- 
ple. He is now on his third year at Wool- 
wich, 

F. H. MoRGAN. 
86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


HE Sunday-school interests of two 
continents, and largely ot the whole 


world, were centered in the annual meet-: 


ing of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday-.school Association, 
held at Winona Lake, Ind., Aug.8 13 In 
it were gathered fifty men prominent -in 
the professional and business life of Amer- 
ica and: Ganade, to discuss questicns of 
importanée to millions ot Sunday school 
teachers andScholars reached by the Asso- 
ciation: The meeting represented 69 States, 

“g@0 Territories in the United 
tates, Uapada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Central* America, and the islands of the 
sea, and includes more than thirty evan- 
gelical denominations, with 155000 Sun- 
day’ schools, 1 500.000 officers and teachers, 
and...more than 14000,000 members. Mr. 
William N. Hartshorn, of Boston, chair- 
man of the committee, who without salary 


‘dévotes almost his entire time and much 
of his means to the work of the Associa- . 


tion, presided at the meeting. In his judg- 
ment it was epoch- making in its results, 
and the most notable iv its contributions 
to a forward movement for Sunday. schools 
in the history of the International Associa. 
tion. 

The growth of the work during the past 
year has been phenomenal. The doors of 


Mexico have been open to organized Sun-. 


day-school work, and that country now 
has the service of an international field 
worker for his entire time. The last Na- 
tional Sunday school convention of Mexico 
was attended by 527 accredited delegates 
from more than two thirds of its Sunday- 
schools. Missionaries declare that the in- 
troduction of organiz3d work into Mexico 
marks a new era in religious education 
and evangelism in that country. Letters 
from leading missionaries were read be- 
tore the meeting, endorsing the movement 
and expressing gratitude to the Interna. 
tional Committee for the opportune intro- 
duction of its work into Mexico. 

Within a year the International Sunday- 
school work has been planted in the West 
Indies and the island of Trinidad through 
an eight weeks’ cruise in the Antilles by 
Sunday school experts. The journey was 
apostolic. Everywhere the people re- 
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sponded enthusiastically to the new move. 
ment. When the purty returned to Amer. 
ica they left behind them several organ’‘z,. 
tions and an awakened and interested) 
clergy. 

The International Losson Committee has 
prepared an optional advance course of 
lessons, which is now ready for the 
publishers, The growth of the department. 
al work reveals an encouraging condition. 
Dr. W. A. Dancan reports that the Home 
Department in twelve months has gained 
1,378 departments, with 39,000 new members, 
and now reports a total of 11,891 depart- 
ments, with a membership of 438,102. 

The pilgrimage of 800 Sunday-school 
workers to the World’s Convention at 
Jerusalem in 1904 awakened in the Sunday- 
school work a new interest in missions, [ts 
rapid development during the past year 
crystallized in the creation ot a Missionary 
Department, under the care of a special 
committee, which will study to bring the 
Sunday school to a vigorous and united 
support of missions. When it is considered 
that one cent from each Sunday. school 
scholar each Sunday would aggregate in 
one year $7,280000, the importance ot 
awakened missionary interest is apparent. 
Literature looking toward geariig the 


machinery of the organiz3d work to 


missions will be prepared by the Com- 
mittee, and. every school in the field will 
be quickened in missionary z9al. 

A Temperance department was also 
created, and placed in charge oft a special 


- committee, of which Mr. J. F. Hardin, ot 


Eldoré, lowa, is chairman, with iunds to 
detray the expensés of operation. The defi- 
nite adjustment of the international 
machinery to the temperance movement, 
through which temperance departments 
will be erected in States, Provinces and 
Territories, counties and townships, will 
bring at once potent reinforcements to the 
cause of temperance, and will send out 
into the future the next generation of 
childrén not only pledged against the 
saloons and the- use of intoxicants, but 
will give to the country an army of citizns 
mofally' sound on questions of clean 
citizenship. © 

Five members having pledged in the 
aggregate $1,000 to place a general secretary 
in the West Indies, to give half his time 
there and the ‘rest to South America and 
Newfoundland, the committee of which 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, ot Halitax, N.S., 18 
chairman, will immediately look tor the 
man tor the place. Tae report of this com- 
mittee was one of the most interesting 
teatures of the week. 
: Dr. George W. Bailey, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman of the World’s Executive 


~ Committee; said the International Conven- 


tion will be held in Rome, May 20.23. 17, 
and that plans are in progress for a gather- 
ing ot the forces trom all parts ot the globe. 
The World’s Committee will inaugurate the 
work in Japan at’an early date, and Mr. 
Frank L. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
consented to go to Japan, representing the 
committee, to organize a national committee 
and lay the foundations. Mr. Mitte, of 
Japan, who is here for a few days, assured 
the committee that Mr. Brown woald re- 
ceive a very cordial welcome in Japan. 
The Palestine Sunday-school Association, 
organized in Jerusalem in 1904, at the 
World’s Fourth Convention, asked that 4 
worker be sent to the Levant for some 
months prior to the Rome Convention, and 
pledged $125 toward expenses. This report 
was responded to by the committee, and the 


money was raised to send a man in bar- 
mony with the need as expressed. Mr. 
Hartshorn, chairman of the transportation 
committee, announced that the steamer 
* Romanic ” of the White Star Line would 
leave New York, Apri) 27, 1907, for the con- 
vention, and* that several hundred had 
already indicated their inteution to go. 
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Quality of Immigration Deteriorating 


|S agit figures indicate that the 
immigration to this country during 
the fiscal year ending June 30 last was 
73 574 greater than it was during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30,1905. The im- 
migration during the year Jast passed 
aggregated 1,100,073 against 1,026 499 for 
the previous year. It is worthy of aote 
that the class of immigrants was not so 
high as in many previous years, most 
of them coming from Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Italy. Fewer immigrants 
came from such progressive countries as 
England, Scotland, France, Germany 
and Sweden than for a good many years 
past. During the year just gone 12,433 
applicante for admission to the ports of 
the United States were debarred. Thir- 
teen criminal! proceedings were instituted 
against those alleged to be responsible 
for the importation of bad characters. 








Illiteracy and the Death-rate 


T is not quite safe to conclude that 
learning and longevity go together, 

but it seems to be established that in 
communities which have a notable per- 
centage of illiterates among their pepula- 
tion the death-rate is greater than it is in 
those whose inhabitants present a high 
average of education. According to fig- 
ures presented in a monograph by Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, on the general death- 
tate of large American cities, which is 
published by the American Statistical 
Association, in ten out of the thirty-nine 
cities whence he derived data for his 
studies there was a higher death-rate cor- 
responding to their greater proportion of 
illiterates. These ten cities, with a total 
Population, in 1900-1904, of 21,080,224, 
had a proportion of illiterates of five per 
cent. and over, and their general death- 
Tate was 195 per 1,000. The twenty-nine 
other cities, whose total population was 
°1,490,497, had a proportion of illiterates 
of under five per cent., and their general 
death-rate was 16.2 per 1,000. A consider. 
ation of the detailed statistics gathered 
makes the relationship of ignorance to 
high mortality appear even more striking. 
{n Baltimore, for instance, where the 
White illiterates are 83 5 of the population 
and the colored 25.8, the mortality 








among the whites in 1904 was 17.7 per 
1,000, and that among the colored people 
31.8 per 1,000. In New Orleans, where 
the white illiterates number five per 
cent. and the colored 36.1, the dzath rate 
in 1904 was for the whites 18 9 and for the 
colored population 30.8 per 1,000. These 
statistics seem to qualify, if they do not 
contradict, the prevalent belief that the 
closer a man is to nature the stronger he 
is, since the illiterate colored people who 
live closest to the ground have the higher 
death- rate. 





Keeping Fish Alive Out of Water 


GERMAN experimenter has suc- 

ceeded in keeping fish alive out of 
water, by the use of a large glass case 
filled with shelves like a book case, where 
were fat carp, pike, trout and base, and 
other watery denizens, ali apparently 
well and happy, moving their gills and 
fins exactly as if they were in the water, 
although they had not felt that element 
for thirty houre. The explanation is that 
the floor of the case was covered with a 
thick layer of damp cloth, which kept the 
air in the receptacie moist, and the gills 
of the fish in consequence never became 
dry. The ‘‘air’’ in the box was pure 
oxygen, being supplied from a cylinder at 
the side of the case, after bubbling 
through a jar filled with water. A pipe at 
one end of the case allowed the excess 
oxygen to escape, carrying with it the 
carbonic acid from the lungs of the fish. 
In short, the oxygen passed through the 
wet gills of tbe fish and into their blood 
in exactly the same way as if they were 
in water. Wher put in the water again 
the fish soon regained their wonted liveli- 
ness. While it has been demonstrated 
that fish can be kept alive in this way, it 
remains to be shown whether in the 
somewhat abnormal process their food 
value in any way deteriorates. 





Fluid Optical Lenses 


HUNGARIAN chemist has suc- 
ceeded, after experimenting for 
several years, in producing by the use of 
glass shells filled with fluid, optical 
lenses quite as good, it is claimed, as the 
best massive lenses at present used, and 
of much greater size. The importance of 
this invention in the field of astronomy is 
thought to be considerable. The largest 
glass lens heretofore manufactured out of 
massive glass for astronomical purposes 
has a diameter of about 1.50 metres, and 
it required several years to make it, while 
the price was in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. Such a lens can be manufac- 
tured by the new process, it is said, at a 
cost of about $500, in s& few weeks. 
Lenses of small diameter for photo- 
graphic use, for opera glasses, for reading 
glasses, etc., can be produced at a corre- 


spondingly smaller cost. The lens con- 
sists of a fluid substance enclosed between 
two unusually hard glass surfaces, simi- 
lar to watch crystals, in which the re- 
fractive power and other characteristic 
properties are so cho:en that the glass 
surfaces not only serve to hold the fluid, 
but also combine with the fluid to over- 
come such defects as are scarcely to be 
avoided in ordinary lenses. The fluid in 
the lens is hermetically closed, so that no 
air can enter and exercise a damaging 
effect. These fluid lenses are already at- 
tracting favorable attention in Austria 
because of their utility and the small 
price at which they are sold. 


Statistics of the Deaf acd Dumb 


SPECIAL report just issued by the 
Census Department shows that in 
1900 about one in every 850 persons in the 
United States was deaf. Deafuess is 
more common in the northern part of the 
country than in the southern, and there 
are more deaf males than females. The 
total number of deaf persons in the 
United States is given as 89,287, of whom 
37,426 were totally deaf and 51,861 par- 
tially so. The figures presented in the 
report go to show that the schoole for the 
deaf ase doing excellent work in teaching 
articulate speech. It appears that hered- 
ity plays an important part in producing 
congenital deafness and the deafness oc- 
curring in adult life, while deafness oc- 
curring in early childhood, after birth 
and under the age of five, is probably to a 
large extent adventitious. 





Tuberculosis Serums 


HILE no great amount of faith is 
justified so far by any experi- 

ments made with respect to anti-tubercu- 
losis preparations or agente, some interest 
is felt by scientiets in the results of a 
course of experimentation by Dr. Cal- 
mette and M. Guerin, two bacteriologists 
connected with the Pasteur Institute of 
Lille, in France, who have been trying to 
ascertain the feasibility of preventing 
consumption by inoculation. The exper- 
iments were limited to very young ani- 
mals, but the inveetigators claim that 
they have made calves and kids immune 
— temporarily, at least — against bacilli 
of bovine tuberculosis, administered with 
food, and express the hope that in time the 
same treatment would prove applicable to 
infants. No tests, however, whica would 
confirm that hope are reported. Dr. 
Calmette and his arsociate, knowing that 
living bacilli would be too powerful and 
mischievous, boiled for five minutes the 
germs which formed the basis of their an- 
titoxin, permitting the fluid containing 
them to stand for four months before being 
used, Two British doctors have been try- 
ing tuberculin on human patients. Tu- 
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berculin is one of Kochb’s inventions, and 
was intended originally as a remedial 
agent. Having apparently failed to ex- 
hibit any value when so employed, it is 
now used almost exclusively for purposes 
of diagnosis, and by veterinarians alone. 
Von Behring hus been working for two or 
three years at the problem of suppressing 
bovine tuberculosis, and is confident that 
he has solved it. The secret of a thor- 
ough)y successful serum is yet concealed, 
but it would be foolish to assert that it 
could never be ascertained by patiert and 
prolonged investigation. 


Balfour Act Illegal 


DECISION rendered recently by 

an English court of appeals on 
the religious education question has intro- 
duced a spirit of comedy into that much- 
discussed and complicated problem. The 
decision in effect stultifies Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Act, and makes the work 
already accomplished on the Birrell bill 
to appear unnecessary and ridiculous. 
The action of the court is in its technical 
form very iuvolved, but it declares, in 
brief, that Mr. Balfour’s Act never legal- 
ized payment for religious teaching out of 
the public rates, and that local authorities 
are not obliged to raise funds for that 
purpose. The further question as to 
whether, if they wish, they are empow- 
ered to do so, is yet undecided. Their 
duty at present extends no farther than 
to maintain efficient secular education. 
This gives the ‘‘ passive resisters,’’ a very 
serious-minded people, the right to laugh 
if they choose, as their furniture and 
spoons and forks have been sold for what 
is now declared to have veen an illegal 
purpose. The political situation is much 
complicated by this decision, and the 
ultimate fate of the Birrell bill is involved 
in more doubt than ever. But if the 
House of Lords in its judicial capacity 
reverses the decision of the court of ap- 
peals, the churchmen may in the end 
laugh the loudest. 


Compulsory Swimming 


T is a remarkable and regrettable fact 
that in these days of extensive yacht- 

ing and multiplied aquatic sports, in 
which swimming is essential to safety, 
the swimming instinct among multitudes 
has been atrophied. The risks run by 
people who cannot swim is appalling. 
Almost every paper that comes to hand 
contains accounts of accideuts terminating 
fatally that might have been avoided if 
the parties had known how to swim. The 
old swimming pool that was found in the 
brook that ran back of the school-house 
had its own peculiar dangers of snags and 
quicksande, but on the whole it developed 
a generation of stalwart swimmers to 
whom fresh or salt water alike afforded 
an element for buoyant support rather 
than for engulfing destruction. An in- 
vestigation has developed the fact that vot 
more than one-fourth of the students in 
American colleges can swim. Not a sea- 
son passes that does not add to the death- 
roll of students who meet their end 
through inability to swim. Amherst has 
recently completed its new $50,000 Pratt 
Sanatorium, which provides facilities for 
swimming, and bas adopted the admira- 
ble innovation that henceforth students 
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noust qualify in swimming as well as in 
the prescribed studies before entering on 
their course. In addition to its usefulness 
in emergencies in the saving of life swim- 
ming is one of the most enjoyable and 
beneficial of all athletic exercises, not only 
developing the muscles evenly along their 
whole length, but also increasing the 
breathing capacity. Once acquired, the 
art is never lost, and the learning of it is 
easy, when undertaken with proper guid- 
ance and under conditions that eliminate 
the element of fear. The art of swimming 
has long been a branch of instruction at 
West Point and Annapolis, and will soon, 
itis hoped, become recognized as an essen- 
tial feature of a liberal education. 


** John Oliver Hobbes ’’ Dead 


RS. PEARL M. T. CRAIGIE 
(‘John Oliver Hobbes’’), the 
well-known author and dramatist, who 
died, Aug. 12, in London, was born in 
Boston thirty-nine years ago. 
father was Rev. Dr. James Richards, of 
New York. She spent some of her early 
years in Paris, and then studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music and University 
Ccllege, London. Her interest in the 
land of her birth continued throughout 
her life, and she made several journeys to 
this country, the last one being in Novem- 
ber of the past year, when she lectured op 
literary sutjects. Mrs. Craigie was a 
prolific writer of novels, her first book 
appearing in 1891, when she was only 
twenty-four years old. The best known 
of her novels, perhaps, are ‘‘ A School for 
Saints ’’ and ‘‘ Robert Orange.’’ In all 
her work Mrs. Craigie displayed a keen 
wit and a clear insight into human 
nature. Her literary style was character- 
ized by a tendency to epigram and satire. 


Passenger Cars of Steel 


EPORTS which have been made 

on the performance of the new 
Pennsylvania Railroad coach No. 1651 — 
the first car to be built anywhere wherein 
the main object has been to secure the 
elimination of every particle of combus- 
tible material — have been so favorable 
that the Pennsylvania officials have 
decided to order about 1,000 unburnable 
cars to be ready when the New York 
tunnel is completed, in addition to 500 
Pullmans, which must also be of com- 
pletely non-combustible construction. 
Car No.1651 weighs 103,550 pounds 
against 84,900 for the standard wooden 
coach, but it is found that the added 
weight very greatly reduces the vibration 
and adds to the comfort of the passengers. 
A considerable part of the added weight 
is due to the great burden involved in 
carrying storage batteries and battery 
boxes with a view to the electric lighting 
of the cars. The new cars are to be abso- 
lutely non-collapsible, the security against 
telescoping being gained by the useof 
enormous steel girders, while coupler 
arrangements of a new type will prevent 
possibility of breakage and the resultant 
parting of trains. The Pennsylvania 
Compauy has been also making elaborate 
tests to ascertain the effect of the temper- 
ature of the atmosphere on the improved 
steel car as compared with the old 
wooden style. The necessity for provid- 
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ing substantial non-combustible cars fo; 
the New York tunnel is hastening the 
day when all the passenger equipment uf 
the Pennsylvania system will be made of 
steel and of the most improved pattern. 


Nationalization of Railways 


HILE theorists are speculating as 
to the desirability of the Govern. 
ment ownership of railways, a distinct 
movement toward practical nationaliza- 
tion of railways is observable in different 
parts of the world. The Government of 
the Mikado is taking steps to purchase 
ultimately the entire system of private 
railways in the kingdom of Japan. Ger- 
many, which has for some time endorsed 
in practice the idea of Government rail- 
ways— which are not, however, man- 
aged with conspicuous success — and has 
the most extensive system of railways of 
all European countries, has decided at 
last upon making an end of the remnant 
of private railways. The purchase of the 
Palatinate railways, 450 miles in length, 
by the kingdom of Bavaria, has been 
provided for, and there now remains 
only the railway from Lubec to Buchen, 
but 75 miles in length, to be acquired. 
The indifference of the French Govern- 
ment prevents the nationalization of the 
French lines, which might easily be car- 
ried in the Chamber of Deputies. Aus- 
tria is aiming at the same consummation, 
while six of the smaller countries of 
Europe have already established national 
monopolies of railroad transportation, and 
Italy is gradually completing the absorp- 
tion by the Crown of all private lines in 
the peninsula, although twenty years 
ago public opinion was so_ strongly 
against the State management of rail- 
ways that even the lines already beloug- 
ing to the State were leased to private 
parties. The attitude of President Roose- 
velt toward the abuses of the rebate sys- 
tem has carried great weight in dimin- 
ishing the opposition to the State monop- 
oly of railways abroad. 


Grand Army at Minneapolis 


HE Grand Army boys have been 
mustering again for their annual 
‘‘tramp, tramp,’’ the scene of their 
bovouac, camp- fires and march this year 
being the city of Minneapelis, which rose 
to the occasion in magnificent fashion, 
giving a most hearty and generous wel- 
come to the visiting ‘' vets.’’ About one 
hundred thoasand old soldiers, with 
their friends, gathered fur the fortieth 
annual encampment, which was marked 
by the usual soul-stirring and teal- 
bringing scenes. Tae social events were 
numerous and brilliant, and the reunions, 
regimental or otherwise, were full of 
heartiest enjoyment and also of tender 
pathos. The old war songs were sung by 
thousands of manly voices, some stil! 
lusty and strong, others cracking witb 
age, but all alike masical in the estima- 
tion of those whose enrs are sensitive [0 
the higher harmonies of an intense aud 
unselfish patriotic devotion. 

The business sessions of the encamp- 
ment began on Thursday, when R. Bb. 
Brown, of Zanesville, Ohio, was chosev 
commander-in-chiet ; W. H. Armstrong, 
of Indianapolis, senior vice commander ; 
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and Archbishop John Ireland, of St. 
Paul, chaplain-in-chief. The report of 
Adjutant-General Tweedale showed a 
total membership of 235,823, representing 
an increase of 3,368. The losses by death 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1905, were 
9205, or 3.90 per cent. cf the total 
membership. In the preceding year the 
loss by death reached exactly the same 


percentage. The retiring commander- 
in-chief, ‘Corporal’? Tanner, in his 
annual report recommended that a 


protest be entered against the erection 
of a monument to Captain Wirz, who 
was hanged for his cruelties when in 
charge of Andersonville Prison ; reiterated 
his views expressed in general orders 
regarding @ proper observance of Memo- 
rial Day; referred to the touching 
messages of appreciation he had received 
from mothers of Southern soldiers buried 
in Northern soil, in view of the care by 
the ''G. A, R” of the graves of the 


fallen foes; advised that the Sunday 
preceding Memorial Day be duly ob- 
served as ‘‘ Memorial Sunday;”’’ and 


expressed gratification at the general 
observance of Flag Day, following its 
official recognition by the 39th Encamp- 
ment. 

Tne Grand Army parade was an im- 
posing pageant, and was notably well 
handled. C»untless banners flapped in 
the breeze, and the tramping veterans 
passed for two miles between buildings 
gorgeously decorated. The parade was 
led by former Governor Van Sant, Gen. 
Fred B. Wood acting as his chief of staff, 
and Columbia Post of Chicago as the 
personal escort of Commander-in-Chief 
Tanner. A pathetic incident of the pa- 
rade was the death of several veterans 
who fell out by the way —ending their 
lives, as they probably would have 
Wished, in the uniform of the country 
they loved so well. The new commander- 
in-chief was born in 1845, and has always 
lived in Ohio. He served in the 14th 
Amy Corps io the Army of the Cumber- 
land until Le was mustered out in 1864, 
after which he reenlisted as a veteran 
toldier. This choice is somewhat note- 
wortby from the fact that ‘‘ Mr.’”’?’ Brown 
never rose higher than non-commissioned 
rank, and is now editor of the Zanes- 
ville Courier. Mrs. Carrie Sparklin, of 
St. Louis, was elected national president 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 





Earthquake and Fire at Valparaiso 


HE city of Valparaiso was almost 
entirely wrecked and partially 
burned by eighty-two earthquake shocks 
experienced last Thursday, which were 
quickly followed by uncontrollable fires. 
The loss of life is estimated at over 1,000, 
and the property loss may run up to 
>-50,000,000. Proportionately the catas- 
trophe is considered greater than that 
Which befell San Francisco. The whole 
Population of Valparaiso is quartered out 
of doors, in the parks or in the streets, 
aud food is very scarce. It is feared that 
% pestilence may break out. Severe 
Shocks were also felt at points south 
of Valparaiso. Communications gener- 
ally in Chile have been interrupted, and 
the railroads have suffered great loss by 
the destruction of tunnels and bridges. 
The cities of Vina del Mar, Quiipque, 
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Limache, Quillota, San Felipe, Los An- 
des, and Casa Blanca have been totally 
destroyed, while many smaller villages 
have also been wiped out. A large loss of 
life and property has occurred ia Santiago 
de Chile, where the prisoners mutinied 
and all business was paralyzed. In all 
Chile 382 shocks are reported to have been 
experienced. The Government of Chile 
is making extraordinary exertions to suc- 
cor the homeless multitudes, bu. the situ- 
ation is very serious, and appeals to the 
sympathy of the world. 


Pan-American Congress 


HE International American Congress 
at Rio de Janeiro, havivg sent asa 
message from the New World to the Old 
a declaration of the adherence of the 
American Republics to the principle of 
arbitration, has turned its attention to a 
number of lesser but not unimportant 
questions. Reports were »adopted last 
week affirming that the Bureau Building 
at Washington is assured, and recom- 
mending that the Governments repre- 
sented at Rio appoint commissions whose 
business it shall be to furnish information 
to the Bureau. The Congress approved 
a resolution favoring the conclusion of a 
convention embodying the principle that 
a naturalized citizen who renews his 
residence in the country of his birth be 
considered to have renounced his natural- 
ization when the naturalized person 
resides for over two years in the country 
of his origin. The ‘‘ Three Americas ’’ 
idea in a somewhat modified form has 
been renewed by the proposition of the 
Mexican delegates to the effect that the 
whole Pan-American railway scheme be 
reorganized by dividing it into three 
sections, each section tu hold a separate 
railway conference and report to a general 
congress. The merit of that plan would 
be that the separate enterprises would 
bear a definite relation to the central 
idea. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— Home.coming American travelers 
all bring tales of the harmful eftect in 
Europe of the recent discussions and dis- 
closures in the business world of America. 
The foreign press has exaggerated these 
disclosures in a systematic campaign 
against American products. A reaction in 
tavor ot this country, however, has now set 
in. The beet trade, which was most inju- 
riously affected, has so far recovered that 
the exports are now but fifteen per cent. 
below normal. 

— The text of the Anglo. Chinese con- 
vention respecting Tibet, which has been 
issued in London, confirms the statements 
already made to the effect that the conven 
tion did not alter the arrangement con- 
cluded by the Anglo-Tibetan treaty. That 
treaty, which was signed at Pekin on 
April 24, engaged Great Britain not to en- 
croach on Tibetan territory, or to interfere 
with the Tibetan Government. China, on 
the other hand, undertakes not to allow 
any foreign State to interfere with the 
government or internal administration of 
Tibet. 

— In the year 1855 tbere were seventy 
sewing schools in Berlin, where young 
German girls were trained for the occupa- 
tion of seamstresses ; but since the intro- 
duction of the sewing machine, and espe- 
cially of the steam sewing machine, these 
schools have almost entirely disappeared. 
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While a seamstress made on an average 
fifty stitches a minute the steam sewing 
machines, which have been remarkably 
pertected, make between 2,000 and 3,000 
stitches a minute, and some as many as 
3,500 stitches. 

— That the question of speed regulation 
and other problems relating to automobile 
control is a pressing one in England may 
be inferred from the fact that 16,000 motor 
cars of all grades were made in England 
during 1905, and were worth about $20 000,- 
000. 

— A despatch trom Christiania states 
that, according to private letters received 
trom Spi'tzberger, Walter Wellman, thechiet 
of the Arctic expedition, has abandoned the 
preject of ballooning to the North Pole this 
year, on account of the lateness of the 
season. 

— Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia has 
signed the Franco. lialian-British conven- 
tion relative to railways to be constructed 
in that country, and the convention will be 
transmitted to the respective parliaments as 
soon as they meet. The treaty guarantees 
the integrity of the Abyssinian empire, the 
principle of the open door, commercial 
equality for all countries, and the contin- 
uation by the Franch ot the construction of 
the railway connecting Addis Abeba, the 
capital of Abyssinia, with the coast. 


— The 130:h anniversary of the battle of 
Bennington was more generally celebrated, 
Aug. 16, than it has been for several years. 
The day was perfect, the mills and factories 
were ali closed, the stores were genowily 
shut, and there was a good attendance at 
all the events of the day. The Bennington 
County reunion society held a gathering 
on the Soldiers’ Home grounds, which were 
decorated with flags, with the emblems of 
each army corpsin the Civil War, and with 
other patriotic devices, and athletic games 
entertained the multitude. 


— A new type of torpedo boat has beea 
built at Yarrow for the British Admiralty, 
and is said to have successfully stood its 
speed-trial test off Cowes before King 
Eiward. The boatis of shallow draught, 
is propelled by a petrol motor, and is 
capable of traveling six hundred miles 
without recharging her tanks. As the 
weight of the boat is only eight tons, con- 
veyance by railroad is readily practicable. 
The peculiarly novel feature of this de. 
tence boat is that it may be sent overland 
in case of need to any port. 


—— Halt a dozen of the prominent Lib- 
eral leaders in Cuba have been taken into 
custody on « charge of conspiracy against 
the Government and plotting to assassi- 
nate President Palma. The Cuban Guv- 
ernment is now fully aroused to the neces- 
sity not only of putting down open 
outlawry in western Cuba, but also of 
capturing and confining the alleged leaders 
ot the seditious movement which seriously 
threatens the overthrow of the Palma ad- 
ministration. The rebellion is gaining in 
Pinar del Rio, and several fights with 
rural guards have occurred. 


—— A monster meeting of 20,000 inhab- 
itants ot Philippopolis and surrounding 
districts, which was also attended by 1,900 
delegates trom Macedonian associations in 
all parts of Bulgaria, on Aug. 19, adopted 
resolutions protesting against Greek out- 
rages and urging the Government and the 
nation to use all means to secure a strict 
enforcement of Article 23 of the Treaty ot 
Berlin, to break off diplomatic negotiations 
with Greece, to meet the Greek outrages 
with all the reprisals permitted by inter- 
national law, and to affirm the inadequacy 
ot the Muerzteg program, which provides 
tor the maintenance of the status quo in 
the Balkans. 
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FOLLY OF HATRED 


N an address before a club recently, 
Booker T. Washington said, in pas- 
sionate earnestness: ‘‘ No man is great 
enough, and no force is strong enough, to 
iuduce me to hate any man, whatever his 
race or color. We are strong as we love 
and help, and we are weak as we hate and 
hinder.’’ When we read those words we felt 
that we had learned the secret of Booker 
Washington’s strength and success. 

Hatred is the supreme folly. The man 
who takes a grudge or jealuusy to be the 
guest of his heart for life, takes a viper 
into his «wn bosom. It wil! cause the 
decay, and final decay, of all that is 
finest and noblest within him. The lust 
thing which we can afford to do, purely 
on selfish grounds, is to hate any man. 
The most selfish man in the world ought 
to be willing to listen to the appeal never 
to harbor a prejudice or cherish a grudge. 
Every man must live with himself ; and 
so long as we are compelled to do this, we 
want no such companions as hatred or 
suspicion. The companions which we 
need are love, peace and good-will toward 
all men. 

When it comes to the highest grounds 
of appeal, the folly of hatred becomes 
still more evident. No man ever has been 
able to do his highest work and perforra 
his greatest service to others by means of 
habad. Only love saves and serves in the 
supreme degree. The best work that any 
man could otherwise do is utterly undone 
unless he uses the only means that ever 
Cun be successfully employed for its 
accomplishment ; and tbis means is love. 


Men understand love, they follow love, 


they yield to love. And in this way the 
greatest forces of influence are set in mu- 
tion. But hatred repels men, crushes 
men, deadeas men. Theman who hates 
kills ; the man who loves saves. 

There can be no greater folly than this 
— to destroy all that is highest and best in 
a man’s life and work. But hatred does 
this. Therefore hatred is the supreme 
folly. He that is wise will love his God 
snd his brother, and no force will be 
strong enough to make him hate any 
mah, 





ON BEING « THERE”’ 


HEN Paul wrote his tenderly 
beautiful letter to the Philip- 

pians, he closed it with the loving saluta- 
tion of all the saints, ‘‘ especially they 
that are of Czesar’s household.’ It was 
necersarily more or less a formal greeting. 
Literally Pavl bad not received these 
words from every Christian disciple at 
Rome or asked permission to send these 
greetings to Philippi. Undoubtedly the 
Roman Christians never knew that their 
salutation had been sent. Paul, however, 
took for granted what each Roman dis- 
ciple would gladly have done, and let 
his eager friends in Philippi feel the 
mighty cheer and comfort of this fact, 
that other Christians in Rome were 
‘* there,’’ loving and following the Master. 
You have spent a night, perhaps, 
among the echoing 1ooms of a great, 
lonely house. Then you know what it 
means to have some one elee under the 
same roof and to go to sleep feeling the 
comfort growing out of the fact that 
somebody else is there. We seldom call 
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out to each other, and we seldom sum- 
mon help for our common experiences 
involving loneliness and conflict ; but the 
happiness of every home depends upon 
the assured confidence that somebody 
else is there 

Many a Christian is suffering a fearful 
loneliness in his spiritual Jife, fighting his 
battles, trying to attain his ideals, catch- 
ing faint glimpses of the Christ, and 
longing to love and follow Him better — 
but lonely. More than anything else he 
needs this, simply to be sure that some 
other Christian is within hai), just to 
know that his brother is there. 

What joy we find now and then in 
thinking of homes, sick rooms, farms, 
offices, and in knowing that this man, 
this woman, this nurse, this young man, 
is there! Not long ago a young man 
carried one morning into the factory the 
new life and hope of a Christian. It was 
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a time of trembling and test. At ihe 
next machine, however, worked a (quiet 
and devoted Christian man. The issue of 
the young comrade’s battle was deter. 
mined by that fact. Few words were 
spoken, but the older man was there. [t 
was enough. 

Our souls long for the Christian saluta. 
tion of the brethren who are on duty, 
who are within hail, who are “there,” 
Then let us be there! You are in Cresar’s 
household, and the man in Philippi 
wants to know it. Let him be sure of 
you. You do not need loudly to declare 
your faith or chant your hymns; our 
joyful privilege is simply to let our 
brethren know that we, too, are loving 
and following the Master. The emergen. 
cies seldom arise; when they do, we 
must be within hail. The consciousness 
that we are there all the while is the very 
genius of Christian fellowship. 











Discoveries 


HUNDRED years ago scarcely 

anything had been accomplished 
in the exploration of Bible lands. Very 
few of the Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Egyptian monuments that now crowd the 
museums had been diecovered. Tablets 
bearing valuable inscriptions in the an- 
cient cuneviform language of Assyria and 
Babylonia lay scattered about in lonely 
ruins, moldering to dust, and no one in all 
the world was able to read them. A 
century in its passage has brought great 
additions to Bible knowledge. The mon- 
uments have proved to be an alphabet 
from which may be spelled out the provi- 
dential workings of God in history. 

The archeological pioneer was a young 
German named Grotefend, who, about 
the year 1802, studied out a key to the 
ancient cuneiform language of Assyria, 
whose conclusions were thirty years later 
supported by the famous Assyriologist, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. In 1845 Layard 
began to make his fame, who discovered 
relics of Sennacherib, Ezar-Haddon, Shal- 
maneser 1J., and Sargon. It was Lay- 
ard who, in 1847, laid bare the ruins of 
the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh. 
Rassam, Loftus, and others have made 
important discoveries, chief among them 
being thousands of inscribed clay tablets 
from the ruins of the ancient royal libra- 
ries of Assyria. Much excitement was 
caused by the finding of the tablets giv- 
ing the Assyrian account of the Deluge. 
Later George Smith discovered tablets 
containing the Assyrian account of the 
Creation, of the Fall, and of the national 
hero Gilgamish, supposed to be the 
Nimrod of the Bible. All these stories 
agree essentially with the Scripture ac- 
counts, except where evidently corrupted 
by the later polytheism of the Assyrians. 
Hundreds of ruins still await the explorer 
ia As:yria, and the discoveries of the 
coming century may very likely prove to 
be far greater than those which have 
marked the century just closed. 

The finds in the ruins of Babylonia 
have been guite as rich. In 1845 Loftus 
unearthed a portion of the ruins of the 
ancient city of Erecb, which are the most 
extensive in all Babylonia. J. E. Taylor, 
in 1854, unearthed a part of the ruins of 
Ur of the Chaldeer, the home of Abraham. 


in Bible Lands 


De Sarzac, a Frenchman, has brought to 
light at Tello, in Babylonia, thousands of 
clay tablets, statues, monuments and 
objects of art which have thrown floods of 
light on the history of ancient Babylonia 
and Chaldea. Rassam unearthed at the 
ruins of Sippira over 60,000 clay tablete, 
among which was a Babylonian bilingual 
account of the creation. In 1884 Ameriea, 
and in 1886 Germany, sent out expedi- 
tions, which have done important work, 
those from America having systematically 
unearthed the ruins of Nippur, the Bible 
Calneh, recovering more than 50,000 clay 
tablets from the famous temple li- 
brary. 

Since tbe establishment of the British 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1865 every 
acre of land west of the Jordan, and much 
territory east of the Jordan, has been 
scientifically surveyed, at great cost, and 
about three-fourths of the places men- 
tioned in the Bible have been located. 
The German Palestine Society, formed in 
1878, has surveyed the land of Bashan, the 
home of King Og, the land of Gilead, and 
other portions of the country east of the 
Jordan. The American Palestine Explo- 
ration Society, of which the late J. Harri- 
son Dwight was the first secretary, bas 
performed some important services, 
though hindered in its work from lack of 
funds. 

Great discoveries have also been made 
in Egypt, where the dry climate and em- 
balming customs have been favorable to 
the preservation of thousands of ancient 
monuments. The famous Rueetta Stone, 
discovered in 1799, ,roved a key to the 
ancient hieroglyphics and cursive writing 
of Egypt. In 1840 the pyramids of 
Gizeh were surveyed, and 130 tombs were 
discovered at Memphis. The French, 
represented by such explorers as Mariette, 
DeMorgan and Loret, have made mavy 
remarkable discoveries ia Egypt, and 
early in the eighties other nations begal 
to follow their example with great ¢D- 
ergy. The famous Tell el Amarna tablets 
have thrown much light on the Bible, 48 
have many of the ancient works and 
papyri inscriptions found im the. tomos 
and ruins. The Bible land of Goshen and 
the cities of Zoan and Pithom have beet 
located. And yet in spite of all that has 
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been accomplished, the ruins of Egypt 
still hide many precious secrets. 

()wing to the warlike character of the 
Bedouins, the ruins of Arabia have 
scarcely been scratched by the explorers, 
and yet the surface indications have 
yielded the richest results. It is claimed 
that the rivers Gihon and Hiddekel, the 
land of Sheba, Buz, Hazor, Kedar and 
Nebaioth have all been located. Burton 
has shown from the inscriptions found 
there that many in Midian worshiped the 
God of the Hebrews. The land of Job’s 
friends is likely yet to yield information 
and treasures that will astonish the world. 

Not only in Bible lands, but also in the 
ruins of ancient Asia Minor, Greece and 
Rome, many discoveries have been made 
which confirm the truth of Bible history. 
Prof. Hilprecht has proved almost conclu- 
sively that the authors cf the so called Hit- 
tite inscriptions were the ancestors of the 
modern Americans. Professor Sayce has 
setonished the world by his account 
of the forgotten empire of the Hittites. 
Thus, as ancient history unfolds itself, 
the Bible history, customs, languages, 
geography, zoology, and even botany, are 
being essentially vindicated. The story of 
of modern discoveries in Bible lands reads 
indeed like a romance. America and Eng- 
land both owe a debt of deep gratitude 
to the bold and patient explorers who 
have run sucb great risks in the work of 
archeological investigation, and who de- 
serve far greater sympathy and pecuniary 
support than they now receive. 





The Physiology of Crime 


HE explaration of crime is funda- 
mentally moral and not physical, but 
at the same time there. are found, in ab- 
normal speciniens of humanity every where 
about us, many physical occasions of 
wrong-doing which are not a necessity of 
existence, and whicb, if permitted to 
continue, exercise a heavy drag upon the 
characters of the young. With this caveat 
(which medical men ot a certain shallow 
materialistic type are prone to ignore and 
wake light of), namely, that the obliquity 
of men is essentially a moral waywardness 
aod not a physical infirmity, much praise 
may be honestly and heartily given to a 
group of philanthropists and of practi- 
tioners in Philadelphia who are making a 
conscientious study of the physical -occa- 
sions of crime, with a view to their remov- 
al,early in the life of the subject, by all 
proper means.- The phrase, * physiology 
of crime,’ is not new, but it has been 
given a new turn and meaning by the 
efforts that are being made under the 
direction of Benjamin C. Marsh to cure 
patients prone to incipient crime. Mr. 
Marsh was, for the cause of health, once a 
Voluntary tramp, both in American cities 
and in Whitechapel, London, and he 
has now gained the co-operation of the 
Board of Health of Philadelphia in the 
effort to give every child who comes under 
the care of the Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty (of which Mr. Marsh is 
Secretary) the most rigid kind ot physical 
and mental examination, to be followed by 
such medical treatment as the case re- 
{uires, Mr, Marsh is convinced that in the 
individual cases of depravity, ot extreme 
ignorance, or of poverty, there is almost 
inv ariably some physical defect or abnor- 
Mality, such as partial blindness, throat 
trouble, deatness, or feeble- mindedness, to 
®xpiain the irregular action. 
The defects which threaten to blast and 
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blight the careers of the children who may 
seem to be outwardly so bright are often, 
it is said, physical ailments whicb, if taken 
in time, can be corrected by surgery, med- 
ical treatment, or just plain common sense. 
Not more than 30 per cent. of the children 
so far examined in Philadelphia bave been 
found to bein normal condition, and ot the 
30 per cent. the larger number are girls. 
Many ot these abnormalities are slight, but 
sometimes the curing of a small defect has 
a far reaching consequence in affecting the 
conscience and character of a child. Some 
children who have manifested great meatal 
dullness have been made normally bright 
by the correction of a simple refractive 
error in the eyes. Some extraordinary 
cases of eye trouble have been treated, 
which, while not in themselves dangerous, 
have a strong influence tor evil in their 
nervous and mental eftect on the patient. 
The throat, the nose and the ears may all 
show detects which have a direct influence 
on the child’s mentality, this being espe- 
cially true when fungoid growths such as 
adenoids are present, which have an irri- 
tating effect on the brain. Other children 
show defects in the formation of the tace — 
the upper part of the nose being sunken, 
the eyes being too tar apart, the lower lip 
protruding abnormally, and the forehead 
bulging out. Of course if the brain is 
organically and congenitally defective, 
no operation is possible, but even in such 
cases, by keeping the subject supplied with 
physical labor and in a favorable environ- 
ment, he may be saved from becoming a 
criminal of a monstrously cruel type; and 
the money spent preventively in so pro- 
tecting him from his own evil self would 
be far less inthe long run than that ex- 
pended in trying him and maintaining him 
in prison after he has com mitted some ter- 
rible crime, 

In his examinations made lately Dr. 
Alfred Gordon, an expert in nervous dis 
easés, has found 35 cases of teeble minded 
children, all needing special care, 25 show- 
ivg tair intelligence, calling for special care 
in training, three or four of good intelli- 
gence, tour bright, with abnormal moral 
tendercies, heeding the care of an institu- 
tion, three idiots, two normal children, and 
three low grade and two middle grade im 
beciles, for whom there is little hope This 
sorting out, so to speak, of the flotsam 
and jetsam of a semi vitiated humanity 
cannot but do good in the long ran, if fol- 
lowed by expert and judicious medical 
treatment, and associated with the offer- 
ings of a gospel teaching ; and if it is pur- 
sued in this spirit of mingled science and 
taith, this form of effort may be accounted 
truly work for the Master, whois Himself 
the Great Physician, and who when upon 
earth *‘ went about,’’ in the slums and the 
alleys, over the dusty highways and 
through the thorny bedges, “doing good.’’ 





‘Voting Asses to be Horses’”’ 


HE old saying that the vox populi is 
the vox Dei has often been discredited 

by the course ot history. The coincidence 
between popular opinion and eternal truth 
is not inevitable. No matter if a million 
men Call a thing so, it is not so simply by 
virtue of a plebiscite. An ancient philoso- 
pher, scoffing at certain generals, advised 
the Athenians to pass a motion that asses 
were horses. The same thing, in effect, 
may be attempted in our day. Political 
conventions, trades unions, sewing circler, 
and even ministerial associations, some- 
times vote very solemnly that asses are 
horses. But an ass is not a horse, in either 
Athens or America. It is perfectly possi- 
ble indeed to change the labels back and 
forth between a number of objects, and to 
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think that by such juggling with terms we 
have monkeyed with values. But back of 
all nomenclatures of men abide the under- 
lying realities which change not, no matter 
how tbey may be called or miscalled. Es- 
sential character is not altered by acci- 
dental terminology. Much of the bitter- 
ness of debate which now attends the dis- 
cuesions of the day might be avoided if the 
disputants were more careful, at the 
start, to agree upon the exact meaning 
of the terms employed. One man says 
“asses”? and thinks ‘“horses,’’ while an- 
other visualizes some animal under the 
form of a really different quadruped. In the 
unrecognizei ambiguity of common terms 
lurks many a dark foreboding of a coming 
thunder storm. ‘Back to the truth!’’ 
then, should be the cry of all. From terms 
to truth — that is the only safe path of pro- 
cedure in all realms of life, theoretic and 
practical. It is puerile to pass resolutionr, 
even by vast majorities, that asses are 
horses; it is only profitable to accept the 
facts of nature as they are — to orient our- 
selves with reality, and do the best with it 
that we can. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Hamilton will dedicate the new 
First Church, Decatur, Ill., on Sept. 9. 
The church and site will cost $103,000. 


— Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D., president 
ot Drew Theological Seminary, has been a 
member of that faculty since the s@tiool 
was organized — thirty- nine years. 


— Mrs. Mary C. Rapp, a sister of Bishop 
Hartzs3ll, who resided in Quincy, I1l., met 
with a fatal accident by talling from a 
street-car in that city, July 24, resulting in 
concussion of the brain. 


. — Rev. Alvin P. Knell, of Elmhurst, N. 
Y., called at this office last week. He was. 
formerly a member ot the East Maine 
Conference, and had been visiting old 
friends in that State. 


— Miss Eva Booth, commander of the 
Salvation Army, is recovering from an ill- 
ness that has lasted seven weeks. She will 
go to a resort in the Adirondack Mountains 
to complete her convalescence. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Charles Bayard Mitch- 
ell made a recent visit to Mr. John A. 
Patten in Chattanooge, and Dr. Mitchell 
occupied the pulpit ot First Church in 
that city in exchange with Dr. Luther 
Freeman. 


-—Mr. Frank A. Arter and wife start, 
Sept. 28, on a tour around the world. 
They wiil attend the meetings in India in 
commemoration ot the Jubilee of our mis- 
sionary work in that country, and visit our 
missions in India, China, and Japan. 


— Northfield Seminary owes its origin t» 
the tact that D. L. Moody once saw two 
country girls in the back hills braiding 
hate, and when he asked them why they 
did not go to school, and they had replied 
that there were no schools around, he 
determined to establish a school for just 
such girls, and the result was the present 


Northfield Seminary, with its five hundred 


or more girl students. Among the girls 
accepted in the school were the two whom 
he saw braiding hats. 


— An editor of one of our best religious 
papers, as brotherly and courteous as he is 
alert and abie, tries to help us out of a 
blunder (which is greatly regretted) in the 
following note: “I let James Brierley 
stand in my proof once, although I knew 
the man pretty well and knew that his 
name was Jonathan, just as well as I had 
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known your name was Charles. So I can 
Sympathizs with you. He didn’t write to 
me about the mistake either.”’ It is well 
that Mr. Brierley is so distinguished that 
be cannot be confused with any other man 
of the same name, 


— Gipsy Smith sailstrom England, Sept. 
25 for a winter of evangelistic work in this 
country. 


— Bishop Thoburn prophesies the day 
when our church will be giving ten million 
dollars a year for missions. 


—Dr. R J. Cooke, book editor, and tra- 
ternal delegate to the British and Irish 
Wesleyan Conterences, has returned to this 
country. 


—It is announced that Rev. Dr. John 
Pearson, of Cincinnati Conference, ex- 
pects to re-enter the pastorate at the com- 
ing session of his Conterence. 


— Rev. J. W. Presby, of Highlands, N. J., 
removes to Upland, Ind., as he has ac- 
cepted a professorship in Taylor Univer- 
sity. 


— Miss Mary E. Lunn, so long at the 
head of our Deaconess work and Hospital, 
is soon expected to return to Boston. She 
is somewhat improved in health. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Alexander Dight an. 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Lizzie Emma, to Mr. Lewis Erwin Whipple, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 15, at West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


~~» Evangelists Torrey and Alexaniler are 
under engagement to conduct meetings 
next winter successiully in the tollowing 
cities: Nashville, Omaha, Winnipeg, But- 
talo, Pittsburg, and Montreal. 


— Mise Josephine S Fisk, late superin- 
tendent of the N. E. Deaconess Home, so 
tenverly remembered among us tor her 
works’ sake, is at present recuperating with 
friends in West Glover, Vt. 


— Mrs. J. R. Flewelling, of Cambridge, 
has announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Ethel, to Mr. Z. Carl Staples, son 
of Rev. Dr. L. W. Staples, of Asbury 
Temple, Waltham. 


— At the residence of her son in Allston, 
after a long illnese, Mrs. Maria L. Godtrey, 
wife of the late Rev. A. C. Godtrey, passed 
away on Tuesday evening, Aug. 14, aged 76 
years and 9 months. A fitting memoir will 
soon appear. 


— The Michigan Christian Advocate ot 
last week says: “ Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay 
preached at Martha Holmes Church during 
the month of July, and is doing likewise 
at the Cass Avenue Church this month.” 


— Dr. Young J. Allen, the distinguished 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, will sail trom San Francisco 
on the steamship “ Korea,” tor China, Sept. 
4. He hopes to reach Shanghai on Oct. 2, 
the day before the opening of the China 
Conterence. 


— Rev. Robert Culley has been nom- 
inated to succeed Rev. Charles H. Kelly as 
book steward of the Wesleyan Church at 
the Conference of 1907. Mr. Culley has been 
connexional Sunday-school secretary sincs 
1889, in which office, singularly enough, he 
succeeded Mr. Kelly, 


— Rev. and Mrs. James Reuben Hart an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, Grace 
Mary (B. U., 704) to Rev. Francis Arthur 
Lamb (Stanford, ’02, B. U. S. T., ’04), pas- 
tor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Nevada City, Cal., on Wednesday, Aug. 15, 
at Granville Ferry, N. 8S. The ceremony 
was performed by the tather of the bride, 
assisted by Rev. G. W. Whitman, of the 
local Methodist church, and Rev. L. L. 
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Lootbourow, pastor 
Church, Charlestown. 


—Ksv. Andrew Murray, D. D., of Well- 
ington, Seuth Africa, has just retired 
trom the ministry, owing to age and failing 
health. Dr. Murray’s greatest and most 
permanent work lies in the forty or more 
volumes which he has published, mainly 
on deeply devotional lines. 


— Dr. Baketel of the Sunday School 
Union office, New York, will represent 
tbat cause at the following Conferences : 
Nebraska, Iowa, Des Moines, Central IIli- 
nois, Northwest Iowa, Illinois, Southern 
Illinois, Oklahoma, New Mexico English 
Mission, and the Indian Territory Mission. 


of the Winthrop 


— British Wesleyans now boast of quite 
@ number of baronets and knights: Sir 
Henry Fowler, Sir George H. Chubb, Sir 
George Smith, Sir Clarence Smith, Sir 
W. H. Stephenson, Sir D. T. Pile, Sir John 
McDougall, Sir Alfred Gelder, Sir H. B. 
Marshall, Sir Frederick Howard, Sir J. S. 
Randles, and Sir J. Bamford Slack. 


— Paul Moulton Carpenter, a member of 
Dorchester First Church, has antered the 
government service at the Isthmus of 
Panama, a8 a bacteriologist, in the health 
department of the Canal Zone. He sailed 
trom New York, for his field of labor, Aug. 
2, and reached the Canal Z>ne on the 9:h. 


—General Booth has given a public 
denial of a charge made that the foun- 
der derives pecuniary benefit from the 
Salvation Army. He lives on money that 
be inherited, and pays the Salvatior Army 
rent tor the house built tor him. Goneral 
Booth’s own words are: “I don’t get even 
the price of shoe-leather.”’ 


— Dr. E.H. Richards, of Inhambane, 
East Central Africa, says that by accident 
all letters mailed to him in America dur. 
ing March, April, and the first halt ot May 
ot the current year, have been lost, which 
will account for his failure to answer. Per- 
sons who have written him concerning 
scholarships are requested to write again. 


—On Monday, Aug. 13, at high noon, Dr. 
Irah E. Chase, of Haverhill, was married 
to Miss Alice Elizabeth Dow, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Azro Dow, of the same 
city. The ceremony was performed in the 
little stone church on Star [sland, Isies of 


Shoals, by Rev. Dr. D.C. Knowles. After 
an extended wedding trip Dr. and Mrs. 
Chase will be at home to friends at 59 Park 
St., Haverhill. 


— Rov. J. A. Day, of Kendal Green, 
writes: ‘‘ The death of Rev. Daniel Rich- 
ards led me to look at our Minutes, where I 
found my tather’s class came next on the 
roll, with only two members lett — J. W. 
Lindsay and N. J. Merrill. In a hurried 
glance over the lists I think the ‘Day’ 
family now holds the record ot continuous 
active service in the New England Conter- 
ence — sixty unbroken years. Bui tor the 
two years that Rev. C. R. Sherman was on 
the supernumerary list, he would have 
been a tie with us. Only 57 na:aes now 
on the roll that were members when the 
class of 1873 was admitted !”’ 


— The late Alfred Beit, who gave sums 
aggregating upwards of two millions ster- 
ling tor development in South Africa and 
tor British and imperial causes, was bitter- 
ly assailed during his lite, and was con- 
stantly made the butt of coarse ridicule as 
a“ Park Lane C:rce3us.’”’ It now appears 
that Mr. Beit was tar from being a greedy 
money grabber, for he was full of imagina. 
tion and of big political ideas. He beheld 
nations yet to be, and helped them to be- 
come. He laid, so far as he could, the 
foundations of the material prosperity of 
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those nations. He wasa kind of econom. 
ic Cyrus whom the Lord of hosts used to 
prepare His way in the wilderness. H, 
was nota perfect man, but he was not an 
ignoble one, and his career is a rebuke to 
those who hastily and cruelly misjudge 
wealthy men. The multi-millionaire is to 
a certain extent the creature of the imper. 
fect social system of which he is a part, 
He is charged with tremendous responsi. 
bilities. Hecannot be excused if he dogs 
evil, but he should be praised when he 
does well, and judged charitably and with 
discrimipvation at all times, even when, as 
in thecase of Altred Beit, he fails to blow 
his own trumpet and takes refuge trom 
criticism in a dignified silence. 


— Many little people — and some of them 
now not so very little — will be pained to 
learn of the death, last week, of “ Sophie 
May,’’ the author of the much read * Dotty 
Dimple’ stories, whose real name was 
Miss Rebecca S. Clarke, who passed away 
at her home in Norridgewock, Meée., on 
Aug. 16. Miss Clarke wrote, also, the 
“ Little Prudy” stories, almost equally 
popular with the ‘‘ Dotty Dimples.” She 
lived in the old tamily homestead with her 
sister, Miss Sarah J. Clarke, better known 
as * Penn Shirley.” It is a great art to write 
tor children in the language in which chil. 
dren think, and at the same time to give 
them more and better things to think of 
than they had reflected on betore. 


—We reprint the following from the 
Cavistian Advocate, not only because of its 
general interest, but to encourage our min- 
isters to show more sympathy to laboring 
people; “Rev. Wm. Potts George, pastor 
ot Washington Street Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., recently preached a sermon on 
‘Holidays,’ strongly advocating their ob- 
servance, especially in the interest vt 
clerks. The local newspapers took the mat- 
tec up, and merchants in several lines were 
led to close their stores on Friday after- 
noons. On a recent evening Dr. Goorge, 
returning to the parsonage, was surprised 
to find the parlor filled with young men 
men, representing the clothiers, haters 
and haberdashers of the city. They had 
come to express their appreciation of the 
preacher’s efforts in their behalf, and to 
leave a substantial token of their regard.” 


— Rev. Eugene M. Antrim, of Trinity 
Church, Springfield, writes: “I have just 
received the sad news of the sudden death 
ot Mr. James Boyd, one of the trustees o! 
Trinity Church. He was a prince in Israel, 
big-hearted, generous to a tauit, fall ot zeal 
and fire, a liberal giver. He was tor twen- 
ty-five years a trustee of Drew Theological 
Seminary, and active for many years in the 
New York Methodist Episcopal churches, 
during the time when he was a Christian 
broker on Wall St. I never knew a better 
triend ot young preachers. He stood this 
last year on the spot in Los Angeles where 
the last General Conterence was held, with 
bared head, feeling it was holy ground, for 
three of his boys, as he said — Burt, Spell- 
meyer and Robinson — were elected Bishops 
there. I am deeply grieved, but glory in 
the hope eternal. He is one in the church 
triumphant. Will send a suitable memoir 
later.”’ 


— Rev. Jerome Wood, of People’s Church, 
Haverhill, sends the toliowing note in 
regard to the death ot Rev. W. McK. Bray: 
‘“*We have just returned from Navesink, 
N. J., where, on Saturday last (Aug. 11), wé 
tenderly laid to rest the body ot my wife’s 
tather, Rev. William McKendree Bray, !0F 
many years a usetul and beloved member 
of the New England Southern Conterenceé- 
He was truly a man ot God. He knew 
Christ in all His saving and sanctifying 
grace. His love tor the church and jor 
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souls never diminished. We believe that 
he will have many stars in his crown, for 
he was instrumental in leading large num- 
pers to accept Christ as their Saviour. He 
passed his 85th birthday, July 30. His 
Conterence, at its spring session, sent a 
message of congratulation to him on the 
completion of filty years in the ministry. 
For the past twelve years—or since the 
death of his taithful wite—he has been in 
the superannuated relation, and has made 
his home with his oldest daughter, Mrs. 
John 4. Williams, of Navesink, N.J. His 
last illness, continuing for months, was 
full of extreme suffering, but his taith was 
gloricusly triumphant. He leaves four 
daughters: Carrie, wifeof Mr. J. E. Will- 
iams, Navesink, N.J.; Hattie, wife of Rev. 
H. M. Smith, Keansburg, N. J.; Grace, 
wite ot Rev. Jerome Wood, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Mary, wife of Rev. E. J. Sampson, 
New Bedford, Mass.; and one son, Horace 
L. Bray, of Wilmington, Vt. A good 
preacher, @ loving tather and a sweet- 
spirited saint of God, has gone to his 
reward, but the fragrance of his holy lite 
abides to cheer and comfort all our hearts. 
A suitable obituary, written by one of his 
Conference associates, will appear later.’’ 


—Rev. J. R. Van Pelt, Ph.D. (Boston 
University, 93), has been invited to con- 
tribute three articles to the forthcoming 
“Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,’”’ 
edited by Dr. James Hastings of Great 
Britain. The themes are: ‘ Example,’’ 
“Trust,’ and ‘ Witness.’’ The first is 
already in type. 


— According to Professor James &. 
Breasted, the Egyptologist of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the oldest fixed date in 
history is 4241 B. C.,in which year, he says, 
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Physicians and Pessimism 


HERE are many reasons why physi- 
cians should be Christian men, but 

one important consideration is that it they 
are not, they may tall victims to a melan- 
choly impulse to commit suicide. In 1905 
physicians, as usual, headed the list among 
professional men who committed self- 
murder in America. A doctor is engrossed 
with the physical trame, its derangements 
and ailments, deals constantly with the 
pathology of human life, and is immersed 
in his own decoctions and remedies. His 
work may be a merciful one to all but him. 
self. As alawyer sees flaws in every doc- 
ument, 80 a doctor sees disease every where. 
No doubt some physicians in consequence, 
through the culture of a kind ot protes- 
sional pessimism, do harm to their patients 
by the use of too severe means or the too 
nasty use of good ones, as others may err 
by a mistakenly cherished optimism of 
policy or prescription. The tendency of 
all this study of disease and familiarity 
with physical abnormality is constantly to 
depress the spirits of the practitioner, who 
must steadily strive to throw off the ensu- 
ing melancholy, or it will prove too much 
for him. Now an atheistic or non. Christian 
doctor, knowing only nerves and tissues 
and bones and blood, and having no vision 
of a tuture lite to clarify his views and 
cheer his heart, naturally falls a prey to 
the suicidal mania. Becoming the slave ot 
Materialistic notions, Le takes his own life 
for what, as he thinks, it is not worth. But 
the Christian doctor, who may be just as 
skilltul, self-sacrificing, devoted and tire- 
‘ess as his skeptical brother, knows that 
though this outward tabernacle of the flesh 
perish, the inward- man is renewed every 
day after the image otf Him who created 
hin, and, knowing that, does what he can 
lor the bodies of men while most of all he 
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prays and pleads for their souls. If there 
is any man who at his bert most expresses 
the quintessence of Christianity, and to 
whom a Christian optimism is indispen- 
sable, it is a doctor. 





Epworth League Training Schools 


EV. E. M. RANDALL, D. D., general 
secretary of the Epworth League, 
backed heartily and earnestly by the Board 
ot Control, is exerting wise and persistent 
efforts to systematize our young people’s 
organization, and is making steady and 
marked progréss. So many different sorts 
of disconnected conventions with hit. or- 
miss programs, and having variously re- 
lated sets of officers, have been gathered at 
various times, that there is no central rela- 
tionship and unanimity of movement. It 
is absolutely impossible, under these cir- 
cumstances, for one office to keep any 
track of the thousands of chapters, espe- 
cially with the small budget at the com. 
mand of the Epworth League. 

Nov. 1, 1905, at the call of the Epworth 
League Board of Control, the member trom 
the Eighth General Conterence District, rep- 
resentative presiding elders and district 
Epworth League presidents from all but 
two small Conferences in the district, 
assembled at Kansas City to consider how 
the work might be simplified and central- 
ized. Dr. Randall had previously discov- 
ered a plan in use in Dakota called the 
‘**Conterence Board of Control.” A com- 
mittee, with Rev. J. S. Ford, presiding 
elder of Kansas District, as chairman, con- 
sidered and changed it, and after a vigorous 
discussion the assembled representatives 
recommended it to their Annual Conter- 
ences. All of the Conferences to which it 
was presented adopted it. In May the 
General Epworth League Board of Control 
met at Rochester, N. Y., and gladly and 
unitedly approved the plan, ordered the 
form printed, and instructed each General 
Conterence District representative to push 
it in his territory. 

The Conference Board is composed of 
the presiding elder, the district Epworth 
League president, and two others trom 
each district chosen by the district cabinet. 
Two of the four must be laymen. This 
group elects a president, secretary, Junior 
superintendent, and as many vice-presi- 
dents: as are desired. It is this board’s 
business, not to deal with the individual 
Leagues, but tospur and aid each district 
to a complete and active organization; ¢ g., 
they may arrange for all the district con- 
ventions to be held on successive dates, 
sending three or four strong speakers to all 
of them, thus saving both time and ex- 
pense. As an illustration: Aug. 20 to 24 
Bishop Oldham visited four successive 
district conventions in one Annual Con- 
ference, with an afternoon and evening 
address. In June, Dr. Randall, Miss Rob- 
ipson (Junior League secretary), and three 
others, visited nine district conventions in 
the Kansas and South Kansas Conferences. 
Distances even in the West are then short. 
Time and money enter in little, and so 
there is always a large crowd at such a 
district convention. Skilled experts give 
tacts and workable plans as well as in- 
spiration, and the !ocal delegates are con- 
sequently able to show benefit when they 
zo home. The Conterence or the State 
convention under this plan would seldom 
be held; in fact, the mere inspirational 
couvention would not be held at all. The 
Conterence rally becomes an important 
event, and a frequent gathering of the lead- 
ing workers is possible at Conference time. 
The presiding elder has his rightful inti- 
mate relationship to the organization. In 
some districts the General Board member 
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calls all the Conference board presidents 
together every year or so, and is thus 
able to get into direct touch with all his 
territory. 

To give the ambitious League worker 
further training, and to fit the district 
officers for the best work, « six days’ train- 
ing school is planned for various sections 
ot the country. The first trial was made at 
the historic Desplaines camp-ground, near 
Chicago, July 31 to Aug. 5. The result 
proved the splendid usefulness and imme- 
diate need of such a summer training 
school. The morning hours were spent in 
attendance upon class lectures, and the 
afternoon in recreation and study, while 
different great fields of labor were empha- 
sized by evening addresses from prominent 
preachers. President Thomas Nicholson, 
ot Dakota Wesleyan University, who has 
no superior as a Bible teacher, lectured one 
45 minute period on the life of Jesus, and 
another on the study of Ephesians, Prof. 
Eisselan, who holds the chair of Old 
Testament exegesis in Garrett Theological 
Seminary, lectured on the Old Testament. 
Dr. J. W. Duncan, presiding elder of 
the Evansville (Ind.) District, and who 
has great success in inaugurating tithing in 
many churches, lectured daily on the his- 
tory and biblical basis of tithing. Rev. B. 
W. Baker, D. D., the national superintend- 
entof the Anti-Saloon League, who led the 
successful fight in Ohio against the saloon, 
fired enthusiasm and fixed facts by the 
daily recital of experience and truth, and 
with a master hand marked out the victory 
way. Rev. Christian F. Reisner, D. D., 
pastor of Grace Church, Denver, and a 
member of the Epworth League Board of 
Control, lectured daily on social and litera- 
ry plane, giving over 200 distinct methods 
and showing how the Social department 
does and must create atmosphere for suc- 
cesstul spiritual work. Dr. White, the 
masterly Chicago presiding elder, taught a 
personal workers’ class each morning. 
Miss Martindale tanght methods for creat- 
ing interest in the benevolences. Miss 
Robinson, assisted by other experts, had 
tour hours each day for Junior werk. Rev. 
D. B. Brummitt, assistant editor of the 
Epworth Herald, gave daily lectures on 
devotional meeting methods. And so the 
hours were filled up. Many of the lectures 
furnished outlines. All insisted on tull 
notes. The afternoon found the students 
digesting them. A social, illustrating some 
ot the lectures, was enjoyed each evening, 
the last evening closing a happy social with 
a heart stirring testimony meeting. 

The students were, without exception, 
convinced of the utility of the plan, and 
were universally satisfied and delighted. 
The observing presiding elders and distin- 
guished pastors earnestly advocated the 
perpetuation and extension of the plan. 
A committee, with Rev. W. E. Shepherd, 
D. D., pastor of First Church, Englewood, 
as chairman, prepared strong commenda- 
tory resolutions, which were enthusias- 
tically adopted. The taculty also adopted 
a set of resolutions urging Dr. Randall to 
continue and enlarge the plan. 

The young people are hungry for, and 
will eagerly respond to, careful and sys- 
tematic training that promises efficiency in 
a truitful field. in this practical day mere 
badges, parade, and bubbling enthusiasm 
will not count. They aspire to do some- 
thing; and it shown how and convinced 
that growth will come and a sane ambition 
be satisfied, they will gladly enter. 
Religion has everything to attract them 
along this line, if rightly presented. The 
wise, thorough training of the young 


leaders of our church will help to accom- 
plish this result. With this ideal in view, 
the usefulness of the Epworth League has 
just begun. 
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Forty Years of Writing 


REV. JAMES 


D fe forty years ago last October, hav- 
ing graduated from college and be- 
come a teacher in the seminary, or ‘‘ Col- 
legiate Lustitute,’’ at Pennington, N. J., 
I sent my first article to ZION’s HERALD. 
It was promptly published on the first 
page, and paid for, which encouragement 
emboldened me to send another the next 
month. This, too, was published. Others 
followed pretty steadily, with no set-back, 
and so it has come about that for forty 
consecutive years, without a bresk, [ 
have been a contributor to this oldest of 
Methodist papers—a_ record precisely 
paralleled by no other, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. This circumstance 
has suggested that it might be well to set 
down here, with as much brevity as possi- 
ble, a slight survey of what has been 
accomplished in the way of writing dur- 
ing these four decades. Perhaps it may be 
an incentive to some other young man to 
see what he can do for the good of the 
world by the use of his pen. 

That first article, which now lies before 
me, was on the subject of ‘‘ Ministerial 
Success.’’ It took high ground as to cer- 
tain prevalent evils connected with the 
professional spirit and the cherishing of 
unbecoming ambitions, and showed that 
true success was very different from that 
which the world, even the clerical world, 
so considers. The second article was on 
‘* Public Prayer,’’ the third on ‘ Holy 
Scriptuce’’ — pointing out the many 
places in the ordinary version needing to 
be altered for better conformity to the 
original — and the fourth (1866) was a 
‘* Centenary Hymn.’’ In the year 1867, 
to my great gratification, Gilbert Haven, 
at that time the editor, appropriated, as a 
prominent editorial, a piece which I sent 
in entitled, ‘‘ The Greek ! The Greek ! ” 
Having just read the entire Greek Testa 
ment (while still at Pennivgton), compar- 
ing it all along with the Latin, German 
and Eaglish in Stier and Theile’s Tetraglot, 
I made an earnest plea for more attention 
to this line of study on the part of minis- 
tere generally — which fully harmonized 
with the editor's theory and practice. It 
happened, rather curiously, that my first 
sight of the article in print was in the 
pages of the Advance of Chicago, into 
which it had been copied from the HER- 
ALD, and I saw it in the reading room of 
the Y. M. C. A. at St. Louis on my way 
home from a vacation trip further West 
that summer. In the few years that fol- 
lowed I contributed to the paper other edi- 
torials on different aspects of the highest 
Christian life, embodying substantially 
the same ideas which, sfter this length of 
time, still seem to me to be the only sensi- 
ble and Scriptural ones. During the ten 
years in India, which succeeded, I sent 
across the waters about fifty special arti- 
cles for the columns of the HERALD, be- 
sides many for other publications. 

My werk in India was mainly edito- 
rial. My appointment —that for which 
I especially went out, at the call of Drs. 
Thoburn and Parker— was “ editor of 
books and periodicals’? in connection 
with the Lucknow Mission Press ; but 
my chief attention was given to editing 
the Lucknow Witness, the leading Eng- 
lish religious weekly of the country. Of 
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the amount of actual writing involved in 
this — besides correspondence, selection, 
solicitation, correction, and general man- 
agement — some idea may be formed 
from the statement that between eight 
and nine hundred long editorials were 
written, equal to about seven thick 12mo 
volumes ; and of shorter editorials nearly 
three times this quantity was prepared. 
Not counting mere news notes, some 9,400 
editorials, long and sbort, were contrib- 
uted, on a pretty close estimate, to the col- 
umns of the paper in the eight or nine 
years it was under my charge. In the 
year or more that I stayed in India after 
leaving the paper I wrote about fifty 
articles for it, and have sent on some 
forty more since coming to America. Of 
the great good that was done by the 
paper during these years I bave many 
most cheering proofs. I preached weekly 


to an audience of far more importance 
and influence than was reached by any 
missionsry with his voice — an audience 
that included, besidee large numbers of 
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missionaries and ministers, very many 
natives of distinction, preachers and 
teachers, editors, lawyers and business 
men of various India races and religions, 
Christians, Brahmans, Hindus, and 
Mohammedans, men of education and 
power, forming a unique assembly whom 
it was an exceedingly high privilege to 
address. The Witness, while sent out 
from Lucknow (as it has been since its 
removal to Calcutta), was a very impor- 
tant agency for furthering the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in that great 
empire. 

Besides my work on the paper I 
prepared three volumes of ‘‘ Good Stories 
and Best Poems’ (selected from its 
columns) which had a large sale, wrote 
a ‘*Handbook of Methodism’’ and a 
‘* History of Methodiem’”’ for the Metho- 
dist Church of India, and edited for a 
time the Monitor for tract distribution, 
and also a song book. But I am known 
most widely in India today as the 
author, or at least the translator, editor, 
and adapter to India, of a Sunday-school 
Catechism, based on Rev. Z. A. Mudge’s 
‘* Easy Lessons for Infant Scholars,’ 
which had an immense sale in this 
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country, and in its altered form has had g 
very wide distribution through the [agt. 
There are editions in Roman Urdu, Hip. 
dustani, Hindi; and Burmese, to my 
knowledge, and probably it has beep 
given a voice in some of the other many 
languages in which we are working iy 
Southern Asia. 

Since returning to this country, in 1383, 
my pen has not been altogether idle, 
Without the slightest detriment to the 
welfare of the churches which it has beep 
my great privilege and high pleasure to 
serve, but with positive benefit to them 
in many ways, I have given a smal! por. 
tion of my time to the press. The Her. 
ALD has had the first place, and has 
printed, counting book and magazine 
notices, aud articles long and short, as 
nearly as can be estimated, about 5,600 
pieces. Other weekly periodicals — ip. 
cluding all the principal Christian Ad. 
vocates, Epworth Herald, Christian 
Witness, Christian Standard, Youth's 
Companion, Independent, Outlook, Evan- 
gelist, Christian Work, Christian Intelli. 
gencer, N. Y. Observer, Christian En. 
deavor World — have printed not far 
from 325, many of them as editorials. 
This would not include some 500 pieces in 
the Christian Standard, one whole page 
of which I edited for an eutire year ; nor 
would it include some hundreds of short 
pieces and church notes in local journals. 
The number of contributions to other 
periodicals — monthlies, bi monthlier, 
quarterlies — 1 find aggregate just about 
650. This would include 125, long and 
short, printed in the Gospel in All Lands 
for four months in 1889, when I had the 
entire editorial charge during the illness 
of Dr. E. R. Smith, together with 35 con- 
tributed articles to the same magazine ia 
other years ; and 118 missionary articles 
in another periodical with which I now 
have editorial connection ; besides a series 
of comments on the Sunday schoo! les- 
sons for two years in the Guide to Holi 
ness, some forty articles sent to the Advo- 
cate of Holiness while in India, 73 book 
reviewe,and a great variety of articles 
either signed or editorial in the Methodist 
Review, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
Homiletic Review, Missionary Review of 
the World, Indian Evangelical Review, 
S. S. Teachers’ Journal, Woman's Mis: 
sionary Friend, Times of Refreshing, 
and Divine Life. Something over thirty 
periodicals in all have originally received 
these contributions, and very many 
others have copied them. Taking down 
a volume one day, in the library of Drew 
Theological Seminary, where [ was pul- 
suing some researches — a bound volume 
of the organ of the English New Con- 
nexion Methodists —I opened it at an 
article which I recognized, with surprise, 
as one of myown. It had been printed 
in the New York Christian Advocate, 
copied into the London Christian without 
credit to anybody, thence into this maga- 
zine. The editor of the Indian Witness, 
finding it floating about, and liking it, 
printed it in his paper at Calcutta with- 
out knowing the authorship ; and so it 
got back to about where it started from, 
for it was originally written as an edito- 
rial in the Lucknow Witness. It will be 
seen from this rapid summary that con- 
tributions to the perivdical press in these 
forty years foot up, when everything is 
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reckoned ip, to something not far from 
17.000 a9 number, And if the separate 
jssues of the periodicals printing the 
pieces were to be counted or estimated, 
the number would be some hundreds of 
millions. 

A distinct sketch would be necessary to 
say much of anything about the books, 
and other occasional publications, that 
have seen the light. If volumes written, 
volumes edited, volumes to which spe- 
cial] chapters have been contributed, 
volumes on which considerable work has 
peen done, tracts, pamphlets, annuals, 
and bound volumes of the Witness, are all 
counted, the number foots up to about 75. 
This would embrace 20 issues of the New 
England Conference Minutes, on which 
no little Jabor has been bestowed, for it 
was in 1886 that 1 began to write the jour- 
nal of daily proceedings at the secretury’s 
desk. It would embrace, also, with some 
justification, four of the seven volumes of 
Hurst’s “ lllustrated History of Metho- 
dism,’’ for I gave to them, at his earnest 
solicitation, and with full compensation, 
nearly two years of very hard labor. It 
would embrace twelve volumes of some 
size — issued in nearly all cases by the 
Methodist Book Concern or the Mission- 
ary Society — whose names are ‘‘ Faber,’’ 
‘‘ Memorial of Rev. Z. A. Mudge,”’ ‘‘ Pas- 
tor's Missionary Manual,’’ ‘‘ Growth in 
Holiness,’’ ‘‘ Best of Browning,’’ ‘‘ Honey 
from Many Hives,” ‘‘ China,’’ ‘‘ The Life 
of Love,” ‘*‘The Land of Faith,’’ ‘‘ The 
Saintly Calling,’ ‘‘Fénelon the Saint,’ 
and ‘‘The Sunday-school Missionary 
Speaker.’’ Some of these devotional books 
are being translated into the Swedish lan- 
guage, but are not yet, I think, issued 
from the press in that tongue. The testi- 
monies which I have, not only from all 
parts of this country but from other coun- 
tries, as to the good done by these vol- 
umes, are among my most highly valued 
treasures. 

It is more than fifty years since my first 
apprentice efforts at composition, forty 
since my fall-fledged appearance in the 
public press, and nearly thirty since the 
issuing of the first regvlar volume. It is 
forty-two years since I began to preach in 
the local ranks. The good Bishops, in 
their fatherly counsels to the young men 
at the Conferences, often exhert them to 
be men of one work, not to turn aside to 
anything, even to literature, not to dabble 
in ink or aspire to authorship. Doubtless 
they are right, as a rule, At least, we 
must think so out of respect to their gen- 
eral wisdom. But there are manifest ex- 
ceptions, as they would probably acknowl- 
edge. And this minister, no longer young, 
as he looks back on forty years of writing, 
and locks forward to a good many more 
of indulgence in the same pleasure, in no 
Way regrets that the Lord led him in this 
path, and that he has been able to com- 
bire these two forms of usefulnese, to the 
detriment of neither, but the advantage of 
both, and the very great enlargement of 
the total of good accomplished. Happy he 
Who cau preach the Gospel! Happy, 


also, he who can write it ! Happiest of 
all, in my judgment, he whocan do both ! 
As to where the balance of benefit lies, to 
the man within and the world without, 
48 between these two forms of working, I 
have an opinion, but must take some other 
Ume to express it. 


/omaica Plain, Mass. 
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THE PERVERTED PLAN 
WALTER LEROY FOGG. 


The God of the grass and flitting things, 
The firefly’s tashioner, 

With sunset stamps the oriole’s wings, 
And fro. the stony spur 

Sends shadows down to cool the trail 
Where His explorers file ; 

God never sowed Griet in the shale — 
He meant that man should smile ; 

But firefly’s flash and oriole’s song 
And soothing shadow. stir 

Are quite forgot: man planted Wrong — 
Now he is harvester. 


The God of the gorge and good green 
grange 
Spreads forth His fatt’ning hinds 
Over the lusb, wide world to range — 
Puts tonic in His winds. 
God never purposed Penury — 
He meant that man should thrive ; 
But man, impatient for his tee, 
Has forged his own fast gyve ; 
He looks aloft thro’ tears of shame 
To where God’s lamps are lit — 
The serpent Sin he sought to tame, 
Instead of crushing it. 


The God of all things, There and Here — 
Unseen or manifest — 

Gives man a lark voice for his cheer, 
Rill-rhythm for his nest ; 

Remorse by God was ne’er create, 
Nor did He plan out Pain. 

Man, not content awhile to wait, 
Aud come into his gain, 

Sped after Folly’s flutt’ring hair — 
Nor marked the flying track ; 
Now, up thro’ gray and ghostly air, 
He gropes in blindness back. 


Boston, Mass. 





A GLIMPSE OF SOME OF 
ITALY’S HILL TOWNS 


REV. DILLON BRONSON, D. D. 


UROPE seems more blessed than 
ever with Awerican tourists this 
summer. One hears the English tongue 
everywhere, and has frequent occasion to 
feel proud of the droves of intelligent, 
neatly-dressed women from the land of 
Uncle Sam. Thousands of energetic 
schoolma’ams have learned that they 
can ‘‘do Europe” in three months on 
three hundred dollars or less, and the 
thought of a few hours’ seasickness does 
not appall them, for they feel like the 
boy who, when whipped for playing 
truant at school, said: ‘‘ What is five 
minutes’ licking to five hours’ fun ?’’ 
Many American tourists wisely sail to 
Naples and see a few score of Italy’s great 
galleries and churches before they rest 
amid the works of God in Switzerland, 
the playground of the world. Italians 
are a noisy crowd, and almost never 
sleep. The sun is trying, and the beg- 
gars and heartless cab-drivers in soutb 
Italy beggar description, and make it 
quite impossible for one not unduly 
sanctified to maintain a devotional frame 
of mind. But the summer temperature 
in the shade is far more agreeable 
than in Boston, and the houses are built 
with thick brick walls and ceilings so 
high that it takes at least two looks 
to attain unto them. Some overdo sight- 
seeing, which is always hard work, and 
break down in Florence or Venice; but 
if one uses common sense and but little 
wine (see 1 Tim. 5: 23), and rests in a 
coo), dsrk room from one to five P. M., 
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there is no risk in summering y. 

The usual route, of course, is Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Como, etc., but 
we determined to see the smaller hill 
towns this time; and so, landing at 
Genoa, we took carriage from the docks 
avd drove all the afternoon along the 
Italian Riviera, which is less spoiled by 
fashion than its French rival, and affords 
glorious views of a rugged coast. After a 
peep at Pisa, in whose wonderful cathe- 
dral we met Boston friends, we pushed 
on and reached 


Siena, 


the ancient rival of Florence, just in time 
for the Palio festival, which comes twice 
a year. Siena bas 25,000 people, lies 
1,000 feet above the sea, and maintained 
a noted university before Columbus was 
born. She has given eight popes and 
thirty-eight cardinals to the church, and 
she cherishes many paintings by the im- 
mortal Sodoma, which are worth a long 
journey to see. Howells says of the 
Mangia tower (335 feet high) that it 
makes all other towers seem vulgar and 
earth-rooted. The town has excellent 
water brought from a distunce of sixteen 
miles by a service in use six hundred 
years. Her splendid cathedral, built 
about seven hundred years ago, stands 
on the site of a temple of Minerva, and 
contains an arm of John the Baptist. 
We wonder how many arms the good 
saint had; probably twice as many 
arms as heads— arma virumque cano. 

Quite as interesting as the cathedral in 
Siena is the homeof St. Catherine, the 
blessed woman who more than five hun- 
dred years ago received — or thought she 
received — the stigmata, the marks of 
the cruel nails in hands and feet, and in 
a vision was betrothed to the infant 
Saviour, an event celebrated in many a 
fine painting in the Old World. ’Twas 
she who persuaded the Pope to return to 
Rome after the seventy years’ residence 
in Avignon, and many miracles (?) are 
ascribed to her. However, some of the 
HERALD readers may be more interested 
in an account wf a horse-race than in 
further information about St. Kate, 
though I am not sure that attendance at 
horse-races is not forbidden in innocuous 
7248 of the Discipline. Such prohibition, 
if it existe, must refer to America, how- 
ever, where we do not know how to take 
our pleasures moderately. 


The Palio 


at Siena is the only great medieval festi- 
val preserved in Europe. The costumes 
of the 300 men who form the procession 
are gorgeous beyond description, and the 
banners which give the name to the show 
and represent the different wards of Siena 
are splendid indeed and most skillfully 
manipulated. After the great procession 
has passed» *lowly around the square, in 
the centre “f which are packed 5,000 
people, with as many more seated on 
‘* bleachers’ and in windows at 20 cents 
to $2 each, all the bright uniforms, the 
banner-throwers and bands were grouped 
on benches opposite our position, making 
a display such as we have imagined may 
be seen in theatres on a smaller scale. 
And finally, at 7 P. M., in the cool shade, 
came the horse-race, which the horses 
seemed to enjoy as much as the people. 
Each ward had its own beast, which had 
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been led to the altar in the local church 
and blessed by priests who offered special 
prayers for victory. We felt a bit proud, 
of course, that one little horse with green 
trappipgs, which we in company with 
eighty other Americans had seen bleseed 
in the litthe church back of the hotel, 
bore off the laurels. We wished later, 
however, that some other ward had won, 
for pandemonium reigned al] night about 
us, and cries of rejoicing and beating of 
drums drove all sleep far from us until 
dawn. Wesaw no drunkenness or strife, 
and everybody was so hilariously and 
innocently happy that we concluded 
perhaps the ‘‘ Blessed Virgin’’ was ‘a 
wee bit lifted’’ by this demonstration in 
her honor. What she thinks of a horse 
in church, with special prayers for 
success to his little lege, is another 
matter. 
Our next stop was at 


Orvieto, 


almost down to Rome. From the station 
on the plain a vable road takes passengers 
t» the top of the immense rock on 
which stands a very picturesque town 
of 8200 population and a glorious old 
cathedral. The facade of this venerable 
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pile is covered with statues and mosaic 
pictures, and is described in the guide- 
book as ‘' the largest and most gorgeous 
polychrome monument in existence.’”’ In 
one of the chapels are five frescoes by 
Fra Angelico and Signorelli — the best 
work of the fifteenth century. In another 
chapel is preserved the bloodstained altar- 
cloth which commemorates the miracle of 
Bolseena, in honor of which the cathedral 
was built. In 1263, so runs the tradition, 
a priest of Bolsena doubted the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and to convince 
him a miracle was wrought. Real blood 
appeared upon the consecrated wafer 
and dripped on tothe altar. What a pity 
that we doubting heretics cannot have 
some such proof of an unreasonable and 
carnal belief. No, indeed. How much 
greater joy and comfort d. we find in 
remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said: ‘‘It is the spirit 
that quickenueth. The flesh profiteth 
nothing.’”’? ‘‘ The words I speak unto you 
are spirit and are life.’’ 

Here we imagine the editor .cryivg: 
‘Hold! Enough!’’ sSo will defer the 
account of our visit to Assisi and Perugia 
until next week. 


August 1, 1906. 








Keswick Ideals 


REV. FAYETTE L. 


HE closing of the thirty-second Kes- 
wick Convention, on July 28, ter- 
minated what was perhaps the most 
remarkable in a series of great religious 
gatherings. For many years the intelli- 
gently devout have known of the grow- 
ing influence of Keswick ; but it is to be 
gravely doubted if the magnitude and 
far-reaching effect of that movement is 
generally appreciated. While interde- 
nominational in management, with rep- 
resentatives of substantially all evangel- 
ical bodies upon its committee, it is 
nevertheless largely directed by church- 
men of the Establishment. A full half 
of the thousand or more ministers present 
are from that communion, though prob- 
ably a less proportion of the laity. 
However, unity is the keynote, not in 
word merely, but in spirit. In great red 
letters over all its platforms and at the 
main entrances of the two great tents is 
the motto: ‘‘ All one in Christ Jesus.”’ 
In a pre-eminent sense this expresses the 
spirit of the gathering. 
The official program affirms that the 
object of the meeting is the 


* Promotion of Practical Holiness.” 


A number of most valuable suggestions 
are made in that program, among which 
the following are characteristic : 


1. Come waiting on the Lord, desiring 
and expecting blessing. 

2. Be ready to learn whatever God may 
teach you by His Word. 

3. Heartily renounce all known evi) and 
even doubttul things “ not of faith.” 

4. Eat moderately, dress simply, retire 
to rest early. 

5. Betore leaving your room each morn- 
ing call to mind: (a) That all your sins 
were borne by Christ upon the cross (1 
Peter 2: 24). (6) That in Him you, having 
Gied to sin by His death, and risen to a new 
lite by His resurrection, are now called to 


and Influences 


THOMPSON, D. D. 


walk in newness of lite (Rom.6: 4). (c) 
That full power is granted you for this 
through the constant surrender of yourselt 
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estimated as from 7,000 to 12,000, were gt 
the meeting during a part or the whole. 
Two mammoth tents seating upwards of 
3,000 each, are packed simultaneously gt 
least three times daily, as well as two 
commodious halls and all the churches. 
One morning I went to a Bible reading 
held at the largest tent, reaching there 
twenty-five minutes before the hour, only 
to find it already full with some hundreds 
standing, and the approaches black with 
people. At least 3,500 were seated there 
that morning, and a full thousand stood 
with me for an hour and a half. Slipping 
away before the close, I went over to the 
other tent a few blocks away, only to find 
& similar condition. 

The mighty spiritual energy incident to 
these thousands ‘ with one accord in one 
place,’’ cannot adequately be expressed, 
The very atmosphere is vital with spiritu. 
al life. No attempt at bookkeeping dis. 
figures the place ; but many, very many, 
at each service are converted or enter into 
the larger life of faith. Yet everything is 
in the most perfect order and quietness, 
There is an entire absence of all ‘ mani- 
festations.’’ No ‘‘ tests’ are put and no 
‘‘appeals’’ made. Following each ad. 
dress, a quiet moment of prayer, during 
which all are asked to appropriate the 
truth, then the dismissal. After meetings 
are frequently held, where selected per- 
sons instruct the spiritually serious in the 
way of faith. During the entire series [ 
did not see an unbecoming act or hear 
an extravagant word. There was posi- 
tively nothing to offend the most fastid- 
ious, and at the same time a spiritual 
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to Him (Ps. 116: 16). (d) That the peace 
of God will thus become yours, hour by 
hour, throughout the day (Pa. 119: 145). (e) 
That if this peace be broken in your soul, 
it can only be restored by confession (1 
John 1: 9). 

6. It will be well to have such words as 
the following often in mind: 


* Lord, I am Thine, entirely Thine, 
Purchased and saved by blood Divine. 
With full consent Thine I would be, 
And own Thy sovereign right to me.” 


Spiritually intelligent people will in- 
stantly appreciate that no great company 
of disciples can unite in such purposes as 
these without most marked spiritual re- 
sults. 

Keswick is not a particularly accessible 
place, the gem of the lake country though 
it may be, yet a great crowd, variously 


probing of life that might well send the 
most devout to his knees. 

The personnel of the gathering was 
most suggestive. Laymen are notably 
prominent, both in the work of the com- 
mittees and as chairmen and leaders of 
meetings ; indeed, it was often most difli- 
cult to tell if certain leaders were laymen 
or clergymen. A very large number of 
those present were hard-headed, solid- 
looking business men. Multitudes of 
students of both sexes from many ©ol- 
leges, with the collegiate enthusiasm aud 
earnestness, were in evidence. Minis 
ters, Salvationists and missionaries ar 
very numerous. An examination of the 
register shows that England, Scotland, 
Treland, Wales and France furnish the 
bulk of the attendants, though Australia, 
South Africa and Switzerland are wel! 
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represented. There are but few from the 
States. Any sort of an examination 
serves to impress one that the quality is 
of high order, that they ‘bulk large,’’ 
that it is a picked company who have 
eome st a sacrifice for a purpose, and that 
they will count tremendously when they 
go away. 

The preachers — or teachers rather, for 
there is no preaching in our American 
sense; it is all ‘‘teaeching,’’ ‘‘ exposi- 
ticn ’? — best known to Americans are 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Dr. F. B. 
Meyer, Dr. J. Elder Cumming, and Dr. 
Campbell Morgan. Others less known 
op the western shores of the Atlantic, 
but quite as influential at Keswick, are: 
Dr. Evan Hopkins, editor of the Life 
of Faith, the Keswick organ, Rev. J. 
Stewart Holden, and Dr. H. Gratton- 
Guinness—or ‘‘ Harry’ Guinness, as 
he is familiarly called. Evan Roberts, 
the great Welsh evangelist, was present 
much of the time, though he had no 
votable part in the gathering. 

What is the 


Distinctive Keswick Teaching ? 


It is perhaps impossible to fully and 
fairly represent it in a few sentences. 
Were one inclined to record exception 
that must be taken, there is opportunity. 
The mechanical, mathematical, hard- 
and fast theories usually expressed cannot 
stand the tests sure to come ; but these 
are so comparatively infrequent and with- 
al so graciously permeated by a profound 
devotion, that one can afford to regard 
them as excrescences that will fall away 
of themselves in the process of the more 
abundant life. The theology is Calvinis- 
tic — a modified Calvinism, to be sure, 
but Calvinism, nevertheless. 

The second coming is latent every- 
where. Substitution is the one ideal of 
the atonement. All gospel blessings are 
of grace, and the treasure is in earthen 
vessels. Hence all ‘‘ eradication ’’ theo- 
ries —‘' the death of the old man,’’ etc. — 
must be regarded as perilous errors. With 
great brotherliness and gentleness, yet 
with relentless vigor, the ‘‘ eradication ”’ 
theory of holiness is shown to be unscrip- 
tural. The necessity of an ‘‘ experience,”’ 
and the duty, blessing and joy of ‘ as- 
surance,” are set forth with old-fashioned 
Methodistic energy and _  positiveness. 
Striking phrases, with a tendency to 
alliteration, are quite frequent, among 
which, *‘ not brilliancy but brokenness, 
hot power but penitence, is our need at 
Keswick ;” ‘* Seeing is not being ;” 
‘ Meditation is atteution with intention.’’ 
While Keswick surely stands for all that 
is Conservative in biblical criticism, yet 
one of the most influential among its 
teachers let fall an incidental remark 
which was evidently well received, and 
which may well have attention by some 
American Methodists : '‘ Far more afraid 
am I of that petty biblical criticism that 
lowers the meaning of any passage in 
God’s Word to accommodate a low plane 
of life, then of any other.’’ After careful 
study of Keswick I would say it pecul- 
larly stauds for: 1. The honor of the 
Word. 2, The authority of God, 3. The 
feriousness of sin. 4. The fullness of de- 
liverance, 5. The supremacy of the 
The Deity of Jesus Christ. 
rhe exaltation of the Holy Spirit. 


Cross, 6, 
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8. The oneness of discipleship. 9. Per- 
sonal devotion to the work of Christ. 

Following every prayer a wave of sub- 
dued and worshipful ‘‘ amens ”’ goes over 
the great audience in true old-time Meth- 
odistic fashion. Taking it all in all, 
the devout among all the churches may 
well bow with these multitudes at Kes- 
wick and with mingled amens pray for 
the coming oneness of the kingdom. 

Oriental Scholars’ Room, 

British Museum. 





DOINGS IN DIXIE METHODISM 
“ SCRUTATOR.” 


MAN would not be a discerner of the 

signs of the times if he did not see 
in Southern Methodism the spirit of Amer- 
ican independence and Wesleyan progress- 
iveness. The after claps of the General 
Conference held in May are clearly audible 
in divers portions of the Southland. The 
electrical discharges represent several 
storm-centres. Notable among them we 
mention the General Conterence action 
relative to the restatement of Methodist 
faith; the ipsedizitism of some members of 
the episcopal college, considerable evi- 
dence of which was brought to light at 
Birmingham; and the censurable action of 
the Board ot Bishops in appointing three 
members on the Commission tor Restate- 
ment, who were intense opposers of the 
entire movement, while the whole Com- 
mission only numbers five. To an on- 
looker of sympathetic tendency the issues 
seem to find their line of separation bs- 
tween the educational leaders of Southern 
Methodism and their enthusiastic tollowers 
and an influential number of Southern 
Methodists who are affrighted at every 
mention of Biblical criticism, and ot Meth- 
odism being a democracy rather than an 
autocracy. 


The Gage of Battle 


This has been thrown by the university 
men of our sister church. And when we 
Say university men, we mean not the 
schoolmen only, but every man of the 
Southern Church who sees in Vanderbilt 
University a great and good institution, 
who sees in the splendid correlated Ran- 
dolph-Macon System of Colleges in Vir- 
ginia a distinct honor to American Meth- 
odism, and who looks upon Boston, Drew, 
and Garrett Schools of Theology as potent 
tactors in the upbuilding of the kingdom 
ot God throughout the world. No retreat 
will be sounded by these wise and evan- 
gelical leaders of Southern Methodism. 
Like the Spartan of old they will come back 
with their shield, or upon it, but never 
without it. 


Commission on Restatement 


Oftonsive wartare is already potent rela- 
tive to the personnel of the commission 
appointed by the Episcopal Board. Bishop 
A. W. Wilson was made chairman of the 
commission; Drs. Collins Denny, R. H. 
Mahon, W. F. Tillett and O. E. Brown com- 
plete the body. ‘It will be remembered 
that the vote, by orders, tor restatement 
was a majority vote by both clerical and 
lay members. The total majority was 44. 
Such a decided expression of purpose by 
the General Conterence should have com- 
manded the hearty assent of the Board of 
Bishops. But the Bisbops did not propose 
to surrender, even though overwhelmingly 
deteated. The appointment of the above 
commission was a blow below the belt, a 
retusal to abide by the issue of a fairly 
tought battle. A word of explanation will 
justify this criticism : 
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Dr. Tillett, dean of the Vanderbilt School 
of Theology, was the author of the resolu- 
tion for restatement. Dr. Brown, professor 
of church history, was one of Dr. Tillett’s 
most efficient coadjutors. Dr. Collins 
Denny was an unyielding antagonist to 
the resolution. Dr. Mahon was so relent- 
less in his opposition to it that he made 
himself notorious by descending in his 
speech on the General Conference floor 
to an offensive personality. Bishop Wil- 
son was the Demosthenes of the ultra- 
conservatives, whose fiery philippic almost 
defeated the resolution on the day of its 
introduction. Hence the brethren of the 
General Conterence and their friends 
throughout the Southern Church who were 
defeated on the floor of the Conference are 
patting themselves on the back since the 
appointment of the above commission, and 
saying: ‘‘ The Bishops have blocked the 
game.”’ 

And may be they have. With three 
members of the commission inimical to 
the movement, and two for it, the out- 
look is not as roseate as the eastern sky 
when Aurora makes her debut. As small 
boys protest in wrestling against the 
shrewd competitor who gets the underhold 
and insists on keeping it so, the brethren 
ot the Southern Church who voted “ aye ”’ 
at Birmingham are protesting in no uncer- 
tain speech against the underhold action of 
the Bishops. And we are certainly with 
them in théir protest. Dr. James Cannon, 
Jr., editor of the Baltimore and Richmond 
Advocate, declares that the majority vote 
ot the General Conference is largely deteat- 
ed by this episcopal action, and that a sense 
ot propriety should lead Drs. Denny and 
Mahon to resign at once. Dr. James Bur- 
row, editor of the Midland Methodist, 
Nashville, Tenn., says: “ It this is not a 
revolutionary precedent, whatis it?” Dr. 
Anderson, editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, Little Rock, Ark., insists that it 
is a well established rule of parliamentary 
bodies that a committee appointed subse- 
quent to an action shall be with the view ot 
carrying out the majority action of the 
body. The Central Methodist, Louisville, 
Ky., voices the same sentiment as the 
above editors. 


A New Southern Stylus-Wielder 


The Book Committee of the Southern 
Church was authorizsd to make large 
provision for the editorial reintorcement ot 
the connectional organ, the Christian Adva.- 
cate published at Nashville. A selection has 
jast b3en made which we think means much 
for the connectional organ ot Dixie Metho- 
dism. Rev. John M. Moore, Ph. D., pastor 
of First Church, Dallas, Texas, has been 
chosen for the post of managing editor of 
the Advocate. Among the many duties of 
the new editor will be the examination ot 
contributions. We venture the opinion that 
Dr. Movre will do this work well. He isa 
graduate student of Yale, and has had 
exceptional literary advantages. It does 
not require a discriminating critic of the 
James Russell Lowell typeto see that an 
interior mind is the final arbiter in some ot 
the many church papers as regards contrib- 
uted matter. This scribe has an acquaint- 
ance with a few church periodicals whose 
editorial page is capital, but whose 
contributions are execrable. But with 
profound gratitude we are delighted to see 
a finer judgment continuously declaring 
itself anent this feature of church publica- 
tion. Men there are in large numbers 
whose pen is that of a ready writer through- 
out American Methodism, whose produc- 
tions could be easily obtained it they only 
had the assurance that an educated mind 
would determine their acceptance or rejec- 
tion. The work of mind should pass 
through mind, not mud. Tae Southern 
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Church takes recognition of this in the 
selection of Dr. Moore for the connectional 
Advocate. The facile pen of Dr. Winton 
will continue to tashion the editorial para- 
graphs ot the Advocate. We congratulate 
Dr. Winton on the acquisition of so capable 
a colaborer, and we felicitate our Southern 
brethren on this distinct re. enforcement of 
their connectional organ. 


Dr. Torrey in Atlanta 


The marked success of Dr. Torreyin the 
great world centres was not intermitted in 
his recent visit to Atlanta, the Chicago of 
the South, as the Georgians are pleased to 
call their chiet city. From the evangelistic 
effort 1,100 conversions resulted. The 
entire city was profoundly moved, accord- 
ing to the statement of representative 
dailies. Tae dogmatism of Dr. Torrey’s 
preaching provoked some little stricture. 
It is a matter worthy ot prolonged observa- 
tion that the men of all Protestant churches 
who represent the most progressive inter- 
pretation of Scripture are much more 
willing to lend their co-operation to an 
evangelistic effort which is dogmatic in 
its theology than are the pseudo-champions 
of orthodoxy to leud a helping hand to an 
evangelistic eftort which is modern in its 
theology. In the cii3s of Philadelphia, 
Toronto and Atlanta are some of the most 
vigorous modern thinkers in the American 
pulpit. Taey gave, according to report, an 
unfeigned co-operation to Dr. Torrey’s 
ministry. And this is as it should be. 
What the man is himself is of infinitely 
greater worth than the details of his creed. 
As to the tundamentals of our faith, every 
man who loves the Lord Jesus in sincerity 
is atone with his brother believer. 


The South and Immigration 


Momentous days shall soon dawn upon 
the entire South. The Southern States 
Immigration Commission recently met in 
a Georgia city and took aggressive action 
as to procuring for Southern industries a 
large share of the immigrants who are 
coming to our shores. The animus of this 
movement the commission succiuctly 
states: ‘*‘The negro in his present mental 
and moral development in the South 
cannot and will not do the work which 
must be done.” He works, so these cap- 
tains of industry say, a day or two in the 
week, and with enough money in his 
poeket to !ast him for several days, he puts 
a surcease to his labors. This dirposition 
cannot run cotton mille, iron foundries, 
steel plants, mine coal, or market the 
fruits, vegetables, corn and cotton. Hence 
the Southern man of affairs turns his 
attention to the immigrant. The negro, 
however, educated by such schools as our 
Claflin University, and by Booker Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee, Alabama, is making 
himself of permanent value to the South- 
ern people, so Iwas recently told by men 
of wide influence in the South. And what 
does this movement portend for Southern 
Methodism? A vigorous and prescient 
writer in the Wesleyan Advocate looks 
with enthusiasm upon the opportunity 
that will come to Methodism to mold a 
new civilization when the Slav, the Dane, 
the Swede, the Italian, is a citiz3n of 
Tennessee, of South Carolina, Alabama, 
Virginis, and other States of the South. 
Great schools, open churches, church pub- 
lications of commanding influence, aun 
educated ministry of an evangelistic 
quality, cannot do otherwise than trans- 
form foreign populations into the present 
type of Christian citizsnship. And our 
Southern Methodist brethren are awaiting 
with open arms the coming of the motley 
peoples cf the European world to their 
ambrosial parallels. 
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One Methodism 


In the South Atlantic Quarterly, edited 
by Dr. Edwin Mims, of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., a vigorous plea was made 
last month by Rev. Dr. John C. Kilgo, 
president of Trinity College and a leading 
candidate for the episcopacy for nine bal- 
lots at the recent General Conference, for 
the union of American Methodism. This 
cosmopolitan viewpoint of Dr. Kilgo will 
be contagious in the South. He is a leader 
of vast influence. With such men in the 
vanguard for union, we may expect great 
things in the near future. Educationally 
I can see great benefits accruing to South- 
ern education in the union of the two 
Methodisms. The prime need of the South 
is education under Christian auspices. The 
North has the financial ability to give 
large help to Southern schools. It does not 
require the vision of an Isaiah, Joel or 
Ezekiel to see that the reinforcement of the 
schools and colleges of Southern Metho- 
dism will mean the complete ascendency 
of Methodism throughout the South. Schools 
of magnificent endowment and equipment 
should be in Georgia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Texar, Louisiana, and other 
States of the South similar to Ohio Wes- 
leyan Universiy, Northwestern, Wesleyan, 
Syracuse and Boston Universities. As 
matters now are, there are only three 
well.endowed institutions in the Southern 
Church — Vanderbilt University, Trinity 
College, N. C., and the Randolph Macon 
System ot Colleges in Virginia. The other 
colleges of our sister church are making a 
pathetic struggle with insufficient endow- 
ment and equipment. 


An Initiative 


The election by the recent General Con. 
ference of Rey. Dr. John R. Nelson to the 
cffice ot secretary of Home Missions 
marked an initiatory movement that we 
may well consider in these latitudes. It 
1s an overwhelming fact that we are not 
reaching the vast multitudes in our cities 
as they should and can be. Mere preaching 
on Sunday, pastoral and deaconess visita- 
tion, will not solve the problem. In some 
fashion the church must be an open door 
for the transient populations of our great 
cities. The homelike atmosphere should 
prevail; the gymnasium, the readirng- 
room, the music recom, the entertainment 
hall, free baths, industrial classer, night 
schools and every other featare that will 
arrest the downward step of men, women 
and children, should be inaugurated in our 
metropolitan churches. The mining and 
lumber camps have legitimate claims on 
us, and many otber torms of work easily 
suggest themselves. This means work for 
a Home Missionary secretary. 


A Higher (?) Critic 


One of the notable lights of the Southern 
Methodist pulpit at this writing is Rev. Dr. 
H. S. Bradley, pastor St. John’s Church, 
St. Louis. Dr. Bradley is meeting with 
marked success in his St. Louis pastorate. 
He is, perhaps, the most outspoken man 
ot the Southern pulpit relative to modern 
Biblical criticism. He is open to all possi- 
ble light, and does not hesitate to declare 
that the story of the Garden of Eden is 
parabolic rather than historic. I merely 
cite this as indicative of his open mind. It 
should provoke no comment, but such 
mental attitudes are regarded by some 
belated critics as destructive of the Word 
of God. Dr. Bradley trom every report 
is a preacher of magnetic qualities. His 
church was recently completed at a cost of 
$200,000, but his congregations are so large 
that the membership is seriously consider- 
ing the enlargement of the church audito- 
rium. 
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A Fatuous Expectation 


Rev. Dr. Blair, of the North Caroling 
Advocate, is not favorably disposed to the 
restatement of our faith in modern speech, 
He quotes and gives his assent to 
this deliverance of an English writer 
in the Methodist Times: “It wil] 
be time enough to give a _ formu. 
lated expression of Methodist doctrine 
when the scientific mind of the world 
ceases its relentless inquiry and comes to 
a standstill. In the meantime Methodism 
cannot afford to add to the tomentation 
which now exists in the theological and 
scientific minds of Europe and America,” 
This is certainly a piece of unconscious 
humor. Is there a man living who would 
welcome the comiag of the day when all 
scientific inquiry should cease, and when 
intellectual fomentation should no longer 
exist? Such a period would mark the end 
of all pregress and envelop the earth in an 
Egyptian darkness. It is passing strange 
that a thinking man does not see the tatu- 
ity of such utterances. When men cease 
to inquire concerning God’s phenomenal 
and ontological realities, the work of sav- 
ing the world from its sin and suffering 
will be purely gratuitous. Such a period 
would be the era of automatism, not tree- 
dom. Noone of us should be eager for the 
inauguration of such a reign. Under such 
conditions Chaos and Old Night would 
certainly be in the ascendency. 


Nota Bene! 


This salient fact shuuld be well pon. 
dered: Bishop E. R. Hendrix was the sole 
member of the Episcopal Board who stood 
for a restatement ot Methodist faith at the 
time of the General Conference action. 
Upon the taking of the vote Drs. John J. 
Tigert, James Atkins and Seth Ward 
voted “‘aye.’”’ As your readers know, they 
are the three newly: elected Bishops of the 
Southern Church, Drs. Collins Denny and 
J. C. Kilgo, their closest rivals, voted 
**no.” Comment is needless. 





RELIC OF THE INDIA MUTINY 
MRS. J. T. GRACEY. 


ECENTLY, in looking over some old 
papers, 1 tound something that is of 
special interest just now in connection 
with the India Jubilee celebration. It came 
into my possession soon after reaching 
India in 1861, or more than forty-six years 
ago. It is an envelope containing several 
pieces of burned or charred paper in three 
languages, Enylisb, Hindi and Urdu. On 
the envelope is written: ‘‘ Burned paper 
trom the ruins of the Methodist Mission 
property at Bareilly, India, during the 
Mutiny of 1857.” 

There are some few things decipher- 
able, showing that these fragments came 
trom Dr. Butler’s library. He says, in the 
‘* Land of the Veda,” referriag to the de- 
struction of property by the mutineers: 
“They destroyed our little place of wor- 
ship, and burned my house with its con- 
tents. All my manuscripts, my library of 
about a thousand volumes, the collection 
of my life, so complete in its Methodistic, 
theological and missionary departments — 
everything gone.”’ 

I find, among these papers, an outline of 
a picture of one Morgan and evidently 4 
sketch of his life, a missionary to Jamaica ; 
also two or three verses of a hymn, one of 
which I can make out as follows : 


‘“* When pure in heart and holy here, 
Thy face I then shall see, 
With reverence blessed and holy fear, 
My soul shall rise to Thee.” 


Surely it seeme the romance or poetry 0! 
missions that, on the very spot where 
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stood this Christian home and mission 
property, where the rebels and followers of 
a ialse faith set fire to the buildings and 
supposed the ashes would be carried to the 
four winds and nothing be left, in Decem- 
per next the church will celebrate the 
fttieth anniversary of planting Methodism 
in India, and from all over that great 
country will come representatives trom 
nine Anuual Conferences to take part in 
this celebration, at the fountain where the 
stream started which has spread all over 
the country. 

But there are other facts as suggestive : 
During the past year a National Mission- 
ary Society has been organized in India, 
which is one ot the most significant move- 
ments of the times, and of great poseibili- 
ties to the native church. The Society is 
to be conducted by India leaders, support- 
ed by India funds, and manned by India’s 
own representatives. Its mission is to 
enter unoccupied fields, and to lay upon 
India Christians the responsibility tor the 
evangelization of their own people. Here 
again we see something of the poetry of 
missions. This organization was effected 
in the city of Serampore, in the very libra- 
ry where William Carey toiled and prayed 
for India’s evangelization, and where he 
completed his translation of the Bible. But 
more, the discussions over the organiza- 
tion and the adoption of the constitution 
were made in the old pagoda where Henry 
Martyn labored and prayed nearly one 
hundred years ago. It took William 
Wilberforce in an all-night session of the 
House of Commons to carry a clause in tue 
charter of 1813 which made it lawful for a 
British missionary to set foot in British 
India. Between then and now, verily 
what wonders have been wrought ! 


Rochester, N. Y. 





LETTER FROM AFRICA 
HELEN E. SPRINGER. 


HIS is an out-of-the-way place where 

we are spending the tew neceseary 

hours during the heat of the day, on our 
way down the river to Tete. 

We lett Old Umtali, April 10, and went 
by train sixty miles to Rusapi. There we 
met Mr. Coffin, who had left with our cara- 
van the preceding Thursday and took it 
around to that point. 

From Rusapi we trekked on over land. 
Our caravan consisted of ten natives and 
two donkeys. 1 regret to say that, so far, I 
have not been able to do a reasonable 
amount of walking in a day to warrant 
leaving the donkey bebind. And as we 
have had to make from eighteen to twenty- 
nine miles most days, the donkey has had 
the most of it to do. But the next trip we 
make, I hope to be able to leave the don- 
key at home—ior certain reasons — and 
make a better record than heretotore. 

We have now made about 428 miles, and 
there are about 60 more between us and 
Tete. From Tete we expect to go down to 
Senna and then inland toward Macequece, 
and in another month reach Old Umtali 
again. 

The one thought that has been pre- 
eminent has been the blessed one that God 
18 leading us constantly. Just as surely as 
any man ever heard the call of God to 
RO forth, we heard it several months ago. 
Kipling’s Explorer heard there was some- 
thing lost behind the ranges, and was 
impelled to go till he found it. To us 
the Voice has said: * Souls are lost behind 
the ranges, go and find them — over there.” 
And we have found them by the hundreds 
and the thousands scattered all along the 
Way in the little kraals or villages —lost 
sheep who do not even know that they are 
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lost. Blind are they, too, but they do not 
know that they are blind, tor they have 
never had any one come to them bejore to 
te)l them of the true things to be seen. 
Nor will the once telling make them be- 
lieve. 

Oh, it would make your heart ache to 
come here and see these poor, lost, shep- 
herdless sheep! Christ came that they 
might have Light and Life, and have it 
more abundantly. Yet, ninteeen centuries 
have rolled by, and they still sit in the 
Valley ot the Shadow of Death tearing the 
devile and drowning their fears in strong, 
intoxicating drinks. 

At one kraal they told us the chief was 
sick and on the veldt. All that night we 
heard the beating of the drums which told 
a story with which we were only too 
tamiliar. There a mile or two away in a 
small hut lay the sick man— dying, per- 
haps. Around him were gathered all the 
chief men and women, who were making 
this fearful racket, enough to kill any sick 
person in itself, and drinking beer to keep 
up their courage. We were strangers to 
them, and so were not invited to go over, 
and we Cid not dare to go lest his death be 
laid to us. Such is the “ picturesqueness’”’ 
ot heathenism, and such the death of the 
heathen. Who, on seeing it as it really is, 
cao refrain from saying with a heathen of 
old: ** Let me die the death of the righteous 
and let my last end be like his.” 

Oh, that the church of Christ would arise 
and put on all her beautiful garments and 
fill the magnificent place in the world 
which the Master desires her to fill! Oh, 
that she would go forth shedding ten times 
the light that she now sheds! The world 
needs the Light, and the church alone has 
it in its power to manifest it. God cou d, 
no doubt, and has often had to, work 
through angels, but it is His design to 
work through men. It is not that He 
needs us to help Him do the work, but 
that we need the work to help us. Bishop 
Taylor used to say: ‘The heathen can be 
saved if you don’t carry the Gospel to 
them, but you can’t be saved if you don’t.” 

It is true, according to the 19.h Psalm 
and other Scriptures, that the heathen can 
be saved without the Gospel. But, as a 
matter of fact, not one in a million is. 
And it is also a plain matter of fact that the 
Master says: ‘“‘If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments.’”’ Thatis His test of pro- 
fessed devotion. His commandment is to 
**Go into all the world und preach the 
Gospel to every creature. ‘“ No amount of 
sophistry can get around this plain, simple 
position taken by the Master. It is His 
standard, not mine. Itis the standard He 
has set for His church. Woe be to the 
church if it lowers the standard, or tries to 
dodge the issue! 

Beloved, let us “‘come up to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord againat 
the mighty.”’ 

Kaboa, on the Zambesia, May 5. 





The Sabbath in China 


IR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG, the 
Ambassador of China to the United 
States, visited the Northfield Conference, 
Aug. 10. His host, Mr. Henry D. Fearing, 
stated to the representative of the Watch 
man that on the ninth Sir Chentung re- 
ceived a despatch from Peking announcing 
the promulgation of an edict requiring the 
observance of the Sabbath throughout the 
Chinese empire. It is also decreed that in 
all ,countries where the Lord’s Day is ob 
served the representatives of the empire 
shall close their offices for business on tkat 
day. Those who are at all acquainted with 
the condition of affairs in China will at 
once recognize that this edict is one of the 
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most important steps in recent times in the 
progress of the empire and in Christian 
missionary work in that country. It sets 
the stamp of Government approval on 
Christianity as the reigion of the leading 
nations of the earth, and gives Christian 
missionaries a standing betore the Chi- 
nese people which they have never enjoyed 
betore. The hearts of all interested in the 
prevalence of the kingdom of Christ in the 
earth should exult in this step, which pre- 
sents the Christian Lord’s Day tor »bserv- 
ance to one fourth cf the people of the 
earth. In connection with the similar de- 
cree promulgated several months agoin 
Japan, and with the strict laws tor Sabbath 
observance adopted in Canada and France, 
this decree marks a step in Sabbath ob- 
servance nnequaled in history. — Watch. 
man, 





Tribute to Rev. John Peterson 
EV.JESSE E. HEALD, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, Tariftville, Conn., 
writes : 


‘““A private letter informs me that Rev. 
John Peterson has lately been taken to his 
rest. And I wonder if one outside the com- 
munion in which he lived and died might 
be allowed the use of your columns to offer 
a tribute to the memory of one whom to 
know was tolove? More than filty years 
ago it was my privilege tor a time to room 
with him at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham. Even at that early day I think all 
who knew him were impressed with his 
simple, unaffected piety. Well do I re- 
member one occasion when he came trom 
the grotto—then a tavorite resort with 
some of us— where he had been in com- 
munion with his Lord. His being seemed 
filled almost to ove: flowing with a sense of 
the Divine presence and love. In all the 
years that have passed since, I remember 
nothing exactly like it. 

“Ot his long career as a Methodist 
preacher, and of the measure of success 
which attended his labors, lam not com- 
petent to speak; but, judging from the 
promise of his youth, I cannot doubt that 
his ministry trom its beginning to its close 
was marked by faithfulness, 

** After a separation of forty-seven years, 
we met at Cushman, Mass., on Jan. 2, 1905, 
on the 60.h anniversary otf the dedication ot 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at which I 
was tospeak. He came in after the exer- 
cises began, and found me in the pulpit, 
but then and there he gave me an old-fash- 
ioned Methodist greeting which warmed 
my heart through and through. Subse- 
quently he wrote me, stating his age, but 
telling me he was still engaged in the work 
which he loved. And now that heis gone, 
shall we who survive him mourn? Nay; 
rather let us rejoice that his toils are ended, 
and he has gone up to the rest of the prom- 
ised land. 

“Ot all the intimate Methodist friends 
of my youth one alone remains— Rev. 
William Turkington, a man of rare and 
gentile spirit, spared as much for our sakes 
as his own, possibly more, to illustrate, be- 
tore our eyes, in his extreme old age, ‘the 
beauty of holiness,’”’ 





—— When Bishop Thoburn, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, went to India 
thirty eight years agc, a European gentle. 
man pointed out to him a brick pillar, and 
said, *‘ You might as well try to make a 
Christian out of that pillar as out of one of 
these people.’’ Today there are in India 
nearly 3,000,000 native Christians, and 
among them are doctors, lawyers, judges, 
editorr, teachers and business men. 
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Parted Comrades 


LUTHERA 


He was large and old, shé was young and 
small, 
But the cord of love could span 
The space between the heart of the child, 
And that of the life-worn man. 


With uncertain steps, for a little time, 
They traveled side by side ; 
Then the old man’s hand unclasped, and 
his soul 
Went out with the ebbing tide. 


WHITNEY, 


They smoothed his hair o’er his turrowed 


brow, 
And folded his hands on his breast ; 


Then lifted the baby that she might see 


How veacetul and sweet was his rest. 


With a smile of joy to the death-still face 
Her rosy arms she flung, 
And, *‘ Jimmy, come, Jimmy!” the well- 
known call. 
Through the silent chamber rung. 


And sometimes still, when the shadows 


tall 


And the child is tired of play, 
We hear her little plaintive call ; 
** Come, Jimmy, come back today !”’ 
And sbe does not know, nor in truth do I, 
That the old man cannot hear her cry. 





In the Valley of the Shadow 


RHODES CAMPBELL. 


7 ELICIA dwelt on the mountain- 

tops of happiness and prosperity. 
Only the crumpled rose leaves of life, as 
it were, caused a tipple ou the smootb 
surface of her amiling existence. She 
resolutely shut eyes and ears to ugly 
facts in the world’s make-up which she 
wished to ignore. She meant to be 
happy. She would be happy ; so what 
was the use of dwelling on the misfor- 
tunes of others? So when her husband’s 
failure in business came, it was a shock 
which threatened to wreck her. She was 
compelled to face it. There was no alterua- 
tive. She shut her lips and tried to put 
the ugly thing out of mind; but she 
could not put it out of her life, for it was 
a reality. 

The usual! things followed : the beuuti- 
ful home was exchanged for a smaller and 
plainer one in a quiet locality ; the chil- 
dren were removed from the expensive 
private, and sent to the public, schools ; 
the servants were reduced from three to a 
second-rate maid-of-all- work. 

It was hard ; but to Felicia it meant 
the end of all things. She grew pale and 
thin and irritable, though her health 
was good. Then came her husband’s 
severe illness, Felicia had hardly thought 
of Fred ; it seemed so much harder and 
more dreadful for her. It was the first 
serious sickness in her family. When he 
recovered Felicia decided that the world 
held some ray of light after all. She 
cheered him ; she resurrected some of her 
old-time gayety ; she made simple little 
treats for the children. She noticed that 
the boy was growing far more self-reliant, 
the girl less self-conscious. She wondered 
if this comparative poverty were teaching 
them strength. Then she looked about 
her, and saw for the first time. The 
pretty little neighbor was happy on 
twelve hundred a year; the girl book- 
keeper had a face bright aad courageous ; 
the woman next door looked discon- 
tented and unhappy. It dawned upon 
Felicia that perhaps the kingdom of 


God was within you. She had heard 
such a statement, but she had not ob- 
served it, or felt it before. She had many 
pangs, and some struggles. The way 
was up-hill, but then when she reached 
the top she could run down. 

But she did not realize the truth at all 
until one day Fred said, suddenly : 

‘* Felicia, do you know how you are 
growing? I would hardly know you.’’ 

‘* Growing old,’’ said Felicia, but she 
smiled. 

‘* Growing brave and strong,’’ said her 
husband ; and then, with the aversion to 
sentiment common to the masculine 
mind, he added : *‘ And this coffee is the 
best ever, and I know who made it.’’ 

* + + 


Genevieve always declared that one 
sorrow she couldn’t bear — and that was, 
bereavement. She would not mind loss 
of money, very much; she could bear 
illness with a degree of patience ; but to 
let go of her loved ones was too sharp a 
grief to be borne. 

It came—as it does to most people. 
Her daughter, just nearing womanhood, 
was snatched suddenly from her. Gene- 
vieve sank under it completely. Her 
life and reason weze threatened. And 
then, in the quiet of her sickroom, the 
message came, It has come to mary, 
but they would not hear. Genevieve 
listened. It did not bring forgetfulness ; 
it did not take away the heartache ; but 
she found God. In the valley of the 
shadow, looking only into the darkness 
and gloom, the light pierced and struck 
home, Not all at once, not without 
stumbling and failure; but as she cried, 
“Light! light! more light!” it came, 
and her heart was comforted. The pain 
helped her with other mothers in their 
sadness. The memory of that lovely 
girlish life softened her heart towards 
other girls neither so lovely nor so shel- 
tered. She never came to honestly re- 
joice over her loss, but she could find 
compensation and a love she had but 
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DEPARTMENT 


dimly comprehended, in the years before, 


¥* * * 


The mother of five children may bask 
in the sunshine of President Roosevelt's 
smile, but she may not hope to escape the 
hours and days of fret and anxiety. For 
one thing, the American mother, as arule, 
is not of robust health, neither is she a 
disciple of Christian Science. So it fol- 
lows that, in spite of earnest endeavor 
and a deep love for her offspring, there 
are times when her tired spirit and aching 
back call for quiet and freedom from care. 

In these days of tenantless kitchens 
and competent cooks and housemaids de- 
manding wages which only the rich can 
supply, the mother of several children is 
coufropted with problems which to the 
ablest mathematician might prove abso- 
lutely unsolvable. With a slim purse, a 
husband absorbed in earning the where- 
withal for bread and butter, the mother 
must force that wherewithal to supply 
clothes, shoes and stockings, and the 
many demands daily to be met by mod- 
ern households. With a capital of worn 
nerves and lack of physical strength, she 
must supply patience, control, and cheer- 
fulness. If she fails — and she is human 
— she lashes her already tender conscience 
anew, and wonders why she cannot be a 
better mother and a more competent 
housewife. 

When the children are down with 
measles, or worse, the shadows multiply. 
The days when the evil spirit of old seems 
to enter into Ben’s heart, or Mary has 
one of the tantrums which were fondly 
supposed to belong to a remote past, the 
mother’s vision is clouded. Her head is 
bursting, but she blames her lack of reli- 
gion for her depression. She is in the 
valley, and generally must rise from it 
with no help but from within ; but some- 
times — oh, sometimes —a very human 
sun appears on the horizon. A _ hus- 
band’s or friend’s voice penetrates the 
cloads, and the children are whirled 
off te another place for hours, or the 
mother herself is taken to a quiet room in 
a home near by, or, if able, to some rare 
treat or outing, and lifted to the heights 
by the milk of human kindness, the 
tonic of sympathy and the strong arm. 
And when she comes back, a new 
woman for the change, the children are a 
fresh delight, the work lighter, the bless- 
ings so prominent that they overshadow 
allelse. For while there must be shad- 
ows in this human, struggling, perplex- 
ing life of ours, there must also be com- 
pensations if we look for them. The 
brighter the electric light, the mocre beau- 
tiful and distinct the pictures formed by 
its shadow. 

Light and shadow make up the pic- 
ture of life, but the shadow has its own 
beauty; and, at any rate, it serves to 
throw out the light into broader relief. 
We long for an existence from which 
shadows are eliminated. May we not 
find it in the life beyond, for which each 
creature is preparing amid the valleys 
as well as on the mountain heights? 


Delaware, Ohio. 
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IN SUMMER FIELDS 


On rusted slopes the slow sun bider, 
The sunburned clover dots the hiils; 
In grassy nooks the cricket hides, 
And all the air with August thrills. 


A roving swallow’s errant wing 
Cleaves, for a breath, the upper space, 

Where vagrant winds, far wandering, 
Pass and repass and leave uo trace. 


By one lone pool the blue-veined flags 
Siand motionless amid the tide 

That ebbs and flows, that drifts and lags 
Adown and o’er the country-side. 


From forest depths comes floating past 
A turtle-dove’s melodious call, 
Where softly, by dim silence cast, 
The gathering shadows cling and fall. 


And taint, beyond the afternoon, 
where Ceres waits on cloudy height, 

In crescent curve the harvest moon 
Stands herald by the gates of night. 


— ErRNEsT McGAFFEY, in Presbyterian 
Banner, 





THE CAT THAT KILLED CARE 


HE most characteristic feature of 
Mrs. Roswell’s countenance was the 
deep, bow-shaped line that indented her 
forehead just above the bridge of her not 
at all remarkable nose. 

Her maiden sister, Georgiana Keith, bore 
the same distinguishing mark, and it was 
likewise reproduced, in slighter degree, on 
the youthful brows of Mrs. Roswell's two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Dorothea. All 
four were what Mr. Roswell called ‘ born 
worriers,” and Mr. Roswell’s name for the 
bow-shaped mark was “Mother Keith’s 
anxious pucker,” because his mother-in- 
law possessed the deepest ‘ anxious 
pucker’’ ot all, since hers was the mon- 
ument of seventy years of unmitigated 
worrying. 

Yet at the time of this tale Mrs. Roswell 
was certainly the most active worrier ot the 
entire quintet. It was that little woman’s 
habit to worry for three months about the 
spring house cleaning, and actually to 
accomplish the dreaded task in less than 
three weeks. She worried tor two nights 
anda day over the concocting of a cake 
that really required less than half an hour 
for the baking. She worried tor weeks 
over discharging a cook, when the actual 
deed could be accomplished in rather less 
than two minutes. 

“Now, Mary,’ Mr. Roswell said on one 
occasion, when his wife confessed that she 
had worried all night over the problem of 
using up an over-large roast o1 beet, ‘* you’ ve 
been in a bigger stew for twenty: tour hours 
than you can ever hope to make of that 
meat. If you can’t get it off your mind 
any other way, you’d better go down- 
Stairs atonce and put it on the stove — or 
in it. You do enough worrying over 
Managing this one small household to run 
all the affairs of this country, and Russia 
besides.’’ 

I know it’s foolish,” Mrs. Roswell had 
replied, ‘and I don’t mean to worry, but 
I can’t help doing it.” 

Why a certain lean, homeless, neglected, 
half grown cat with a tremendous craving 
or human sympathy should have selected 
the Roswell cottage tor a permanent home 
‘8S ohne Of the things that are past finding 
ou’. Mrs. Roswell, her mother, her sister 
Georgiana and her two daughters had 
always felt that they had enough to worry 
§5out without acquiring a cat. 

But the Roswells had nothing to say 
®0out it. The cat claimed them as his 


°wn, and retused to give them up. He 
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was not a prepossessing pussy. His tur 
was dingy and matted, his paws were 
stained with mud, and his long, extremely 
slender tail had a curious spiral twist some 
inches trom the tapering end. 

But never was there a more loving, more 
demonstrative cat, Henry, as they finally 
called him, cuddled in all the Roswell 
laps, leaped to all the Roswell shoulders, 
twined himself tenderly about all the Ros- 
well ankles. The affection, however, was 
all on Henry’s side. No neat and tidy 
Roswell could bring either himself or her- 
self to the caressing of such a decidedly 
unkempt creature. 

‘““Dear me,” said Mrs. Roswell, “that 
cat is so dreadfully grimy that it isn’t pos- 
sible to tell what color he is. He mast 
have lived in somebody’s coal-bin before 
he came to us.”’ 

**He has licked one leg quite clean,’’ 
said Elizabeth, dislodging Henry from her 
lap. ‘‘ He seems to be yellow, with a pink- 
ish cast, like Aunt Georgiana’s changeable 
silk waist.”’ 

‘“* He’s just the shade uf ‘maple frappé,” 
observed Dorothea, hastily tucking her 
enkles under her to save them trom the 
sinuous caresses of demonstrative Henry. 
‘*Just think of owning a maple /frappé 
cat!” 

**T’ve been worrying for five days,’’ said 
Mrs. Roswell, “about that animal. He 
must be washed, but how in the world can 
the thing be done? I’ve never washed a 
cat.” 

“You mustn’t think of trying it!’’ cried 
Grandma Keith. “Some cats go pertectly 
mad with terror at sight of water.” 

** Yes,’’ eaid Elizabeth, ‘* I know itis dan- 
gerous. The Millards washed their Angora 
cat,and Grace was scratched clear to her 
el bows.’’ 

‘We'll have to send the poor thing 
away,’ declared Mrs. Roswell, drawing 
her skirt from under Henry, who was set- 
tling down tor a nap. “He has already 
caught three mice and two rats, and l’d 
really like to keep him it his tur was only 
decently clean, but he does look too disrep- 
utable tor words.”’ 

“Tt you’ll give him time,’’ said Mr. Ros- 
well, kindly permitting Henry to lick his 
shoe, ‘‘he may get himself clean.” 

** Hecan’t!’”’ declared Dorothea. ‘* There’s 
more of him to wash than there was last 
week, and he wastes all his best licks on 
us.’’ 

‘*He has nice eyes,” said Aunt Georgi- 
anna. ‘‘His manners are certainly ingra- 
tiating and his craving tor affection is 
almost human. Do poke him a little with 
your foot, John. He is so hungry for a 
little appreciation.” 

Mr. Roswell poked. Henry instantly re- 
sponded with a deep, sonorous purr. 

Mrs. Roswell, her mother, her sister and 
her two daughters worried considerably 
about the teeding of Henry. They even 
wrote to a woman’s magazine to ask how 
many mice a middle-sized cat should be 
permitted to eat in one day, and if rats 
would injure the digestion of a pussy of 
tender age. But, above all, it was the prob- 
lem of giving Henry a much-needed bath 
that brought the deepest wrinkies to all 
the Roswell! brows. 

Henry, in a dry state, was a peaceable, 
thoroughly good-tempered cat. Henry, 
wet, m’ght prove a veritable demon. He 
certainly cried aloud for at least one bath, 
yet who of all the Roswelis would under- 
take to bathe a soiled, maple frapré, half- 
grown cat? 

‘* Not I,” said Grandma Keith, 

** Nor I,’’ shuddered Elizabeth. 

** Nor I,’’ echoed Dorothea. “ It’s a pity 
we can’t send him to the steam laundry to 
be mangled with the sheets.” 

‘* Or,’’ said Mr. Roswell, ** to the China- 
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man, to be starched with my shirts. Per- 
haps Bridget ’’ — 

** Sure, and I’ll not! ’’ declared Bridget, 
when approached. “ You never can tell 
what mischief a wet cat will do.’’ 

* But,” argued Mrs. Roswell, “ some- 
body will have to wash him. Suppose we 
draw lots ” — 

* Will you do it,’’ queried Mr. Roswell, 
** it the lot falls to you ? ”’ 

** No,”’ admitted Mrs. Roswell. 

“ They’ re a nice lot, aren’t they, Henry,”’ 
said Mr. Roswell, ** to be so afraid to wash 
one small harmless yellow cat? ”’ 

“O John! Will you” — 

‘*No, ma’am! I washed a cat once — 
once was enough for me. Why don’t you 
send to the hospital for a trained nurse ? ’’ 

This suggestion was made in tan; but 
later in the day Mrs. Roswell was reminded 
of it. She had gone to visit a sick neigh- 
bor, and,in the goodness of her heart, had 
offered to sit with the patient long enough 
for Miss Ball, the nurse, to take a little run 
in the fresh air. 

‘““Thank you very much! ”’ said the girl, 
returning halt an hour later with glowing 
cheeks. “I feel lots better for my walk. 
1’11 do as much for you some day.’’ 

‘“*Did you ever happen to wash a cat? ”’ 
asked Mrs. Roswell, suddenly remember- 
ing Henry. 

** Lots of times. We used to own a white 
one that had to be scrubbed twice a week 
because she would sleep in the coal- 
scuttle.’’ 

“Would you — wouldn’t you — would 
you ’? — began Mrs. Roswell, her anxious 
pucker deepening suddenly, “ would 
you’’— 

** Would I wash a cat for you? Why, of 
course I would—if—if it isn’t a very 
fierce cat!” 

“ Oh, Henry isn’t fierce when he’s dry,” 
returned Mrs. Roswell. ‘‘ He’s remark- 
ably sweet-tempered. But we’re so atraid 
water will alter his disposition that we’ve 
worried tor three weeks over the problem 
of washing him.”’ 

“T’ll come over at ten tomorrow,’’ 
promised Miss Ball, ‘‘ to take a look at 
him. Have a toot-bath and some good 
common soap and plenty of hot water 
ready ina warm room. It he looks at all 
promising, I’ll tub him.” 

The assembled Roswells, fairly shivering 
with excitement, stood in a circle in the 
kitchen the next morning while Miss Ball 
tested the water in the toot bath with her 
thermometer. Then she gently disengaged 
Henry trom Elizabeth’s ankles, and litted 
him into the tub. 

Grandpa Keith backed into the pantry, 
Aunt Georgiana fied hastily up the back 
stairs, and the others shrank against the 
wainscoting, to make ample room tor the 
flying leap ot a frantic, dripping, revenge- 
tul cat. 

But there was no leap. Instead, Henry, 
deeply grateful for such an unusual 
amount of attention, sat ug and purred 
while Miss Ball rubbed every scrap of him 
with soap except his contented eyes. Then 
she rinsed him with gentle showers ot 
clean warm water, and Henry, sitting 
knee-desp in the pleasant flood, purred 
louder than ever. 

‘“‘And to think,’’ said Dorothea, who 
held Henry, still purring, wrapped in a 
shawl before the grate to dry, ‘‘ that this 
whole toolish family worried tor three 
weeks over washing a cat that would 
rather be washed than not! Just see how 
proud he is ot his nice white paws.”’ 

‘“* Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Roswell, whose 
brow was smoother than it had been for 
many days, “ all my worries turn out just 
that way ; but I don’t believe I shall ever 
be able to worry again without thinking of 
Henry sitting up in that tub and purring 
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with all his might and main. Nothing ever 
made me feel so foolish.”’ 

“ Then this,’’ said Dorothea, twinkling, 
“+ may prove to be the cat that killed care.” 
— CARROLL WATSON RANKIN, in Youth's 
Companion, 





While Waiting for the Harvest 


66 O, thank you, I am not in the mood 

for cushions and essy chairs ; 

this suits me exactly. 1 am completely 

discouraged,’ and Helen sank disconsolate- 

ly down upon the lowest step of the piazza. 

Mrs. Lyall looked searchingly at the 
sober young face, then closed her book. 

‘* What is it now, dear?” she asked, 
sympathetically. 

Aelen laughed. “ It is always something, 
isu’t it,’’ she said, lightly. ‘‘ But you see I 
have acquired the comfortable habit of 
calling on you for help whenever I step into 
the Slough of Despond, consequently you 
know more about my troubles than do 
others. This time it is that Sunday-school 
class. They pay fairly good attention and 
answer questions pretty well for such little 
fellows, but that little scapegrace, Jimmy 
Knowles, has been stealing Mrs. White’s 
cherries, and Ben Trueman proves himselt 
time and time again the opposite of his 
mame. What good does my teaching do if 
it does not bear fruit in their daily life? ” 

**T tound Dot in her flower garden this 
morning,” said Mrs. Lyal), irrelevantly. 
**She war poking her tat little fingers in 
eearch oi the seeds she had ;lanted. ‘ Dot 
wants to see zom grow,’ she explained.” 

Helen smiled thoughtiully. ‘“‘Is that a 
lesson for me?’ she asked, after a pause. 
* am I too impatient? ” 

Mrs. Lyall smiled kindly at the wistful 
face. “ This is the seed time in those boys’ 
hearts as well as in Dot’s garden. You 
must not expect the great harvest yet, dear. 
There must be time and patience and 
prayers and much labor first.” 

For a moment Helen looked sober, then 
she said whimsically: “ After all, I sym- 
pathizs with Dot. I like to see one or two 
litule cotyledons appearing, even though 
the fruit is long in maturing.” 

** The best gardeners learn to wait. The 
seeds of some of cur most beautiful plants 
cequire weeks and even months of faithful 
sare betore the tiny plant appears. It is aJl 
in God’s plan.” 

“ In the meantime one must just keep on 
sowing and sowing,” said Helen, some- 
what doletully. 

‘* Are there no rewards? ” queried Mrs 
Lyall, gently. Then, as the girl did not 
reply, she continued : “ Twenty years ago, 
Helen, I had just such a class, eight little 
urchins as full of mischief and life as can 
‘be imagined, doing all sorts of naughty 
things in Sunday. school and out. One by 
one they leit me, six of them to go to the 
West, and I soon lost track of them and 
often wondered whether my work had 
been a tailure. Yesterday I received this 
letter from one of them, Henry Lewis — an 
earnest, grateful letter it is trom an earnest 
Christian man, who is doing his best to 
* boom Christianity ’ in one of those boom- 
ing Western towns. He teils me of another 
one, now a Sabbath-school superintendent, 
who often speaks of the Eastern Sunday- 
school class and the truths learned there, 
One of my boys is a railroad conductor, 
another a lawyer of mark. Helen, they 
are all witnesses for Christ except one, and 
tor that one there is still hope.” 

“That is a beautiful harvest,” said 
Helen, earnestly. *“‘ Thank you so much 
tor telling me of it, Mrs. Lyall. My taith 
bas been like the grain of mustard-seed, 
but [ believe I feel it sprouting.”’ 

* In that case I have still another stimu- 
lant for it,’’ said Mrs. Lyall, smiling. 
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** Mrs. Knowles was telling me last week 
how glad she was that Jimmy had such a 
good teacher. ‘ She tells the stories so that 
Jimmy can remember every word,’ she 
said ; and it seems that he always repeats 
them to his little crippled sister, Polly, and 
Polly tells them over and over to the 
younger ones.’’ 

The tears came to Helen’s eyes. Without 
a word she stooped and kissed her friend, 
then moyed away through the shrubbery, 
homeward; but presently Mrs. Lyall 
smiled as a sweet girlish voice sang gladiy: 


“ Sowing the seed by the daylight fair.” 


And, ah! 
words: 


how triumphantly came the 


‘* Gathered in time or eternity, 
Sure, ah, sure, will the harvest be.” 
— MARY ALMIRA PARsons, in N. Y. Ob- 
server. 
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Bits of Fun 


— Very few persons acquit themselves 
nobly in their first speech. Ata wedding 
feast recently, says a writer in the Phila. 
delphia Public Ledger, the bridegroom was 
called upon, as usual), to respond to the 
given toast, in spite of the fact that he had 
previously pleaded to be excused. Blush. 
ing to the roots of his hair, he rose to his 
feet. He intended to imply that he was 
unprepared tor speech-making; but he 
unfortunately placed his hand upon the 
bride’s shoulder, and looked down at her 
as he stammered out his opening and 
concluding words: ‘ This—er—thing has 
been torced upon me.’’ 


— Mr. Green: “ Billson’s boy has got to 
be an officer in the navy.” Mrs. Green: 
* Well, well! Is’pose he’ll wear epithets 
on his shoulders now.” 








The Girl That 


Wasn’t Wanted 


KATE UPSON CLARK. 


CHAPTER IX 


Val’s Adventures and a Picnic 


T was only a little past five when the 
last of the crowd which had come to 
the fire had departed, and the tamily were 
left to talk the matter over in peace and 
quiet. The jutting “ ell-part ’ of the house 
nearly concealed the smoking ruins of the 
fire. A light breeze had sprung up. There 
was a cloudless sunset. Fanciful shadows 
were playing about the hillsides. If it had 
not been for the torn and trampled turf, the 
strange, disquieting smellin the air, and 
the little pools of water here and there, the 
whole wild experience would have seemed 
like a nightmare only. 

** How the folks came!” yawned Kirk, 
who was lying in the larger of the two 
hammocks with Robert, and, for once, 
peacetully. 

‘“Yes,”’ responded Marianna out of the 
other. ‘‘ They were ‘ thicker than spatters,’ 
as the Mellows boy says.”’ 

‘That funny old Mrs, Biggin was here,’’ 
continued Kirk. ‘‘And she asked me, ‘ Is 
your mother smart?’ What do you sup- 
pose she meant? ”’ 

“Why, lknow!” cried Marianna. ‘She 
meant was your mother as well as usual. 
They say that even out in California.”’ 

**Oh!’’ said Kirk, with a mortified air. 

‘Well, what did you answer ? ” demand- 
ed Robert. 

“Oh,” began Kirk again, blushing turi- 
ously. “I didn’t want to say my mother 
was smart. Of course, I thought she was, 
but it didn’t seem exactly proper to say so. 
And yet I didn’t want to go back on her 
and say she wasn’t smart, soJ just said, 
‘Smart as ever.’ Was that very bad? ”’ 

They all laughed and Marianna congrat- 
ed Kirk upon his ingenuity. 

Suddenly a dismal sound was heard in 
the distance. Loud drawling “ Aws” de- 
livered in an explosive manner, and 
tollowed by crescendos, ending in pro- 
longed howls, filled the welkin. 

‘* Goodness! There’s Max!’’ cried Robert. 
**T had forgotten all about him. I hope he 
isn’t hurt.’’ 

Both of the boys lifted themselves on 
their elbows. Presently Max appeared 
around a corner of the house. His hat was 
torn and wet, and the rest of his clothing 
was muddy and much disordered general- 
ly. In his armshe still bore the inexpress- 
ive Charcoa!, who endured all his noise as 
indifferently as if she had really been made 
of diamond dust instead of flesh and blood. 

“A aew!’’ bellowed Max, increasing his 


wind power as he neared an audience, “ | 
ca-a-n’t find ’em. I’ve been a Jookin’ for 
’em everywhere. There’re all burned up. 
My nice biddies are all burned up. I’ve 
been do o-wn under the quince bushes. 
An’ I’ve been under the grape vines. An’ 
I’ve crawled under the shed whern it’s all 
wet. An’ they’re all burned up, ’ceptin’ but 
my Corn Barrel Hen an’ my Speckled 
Banty. An’ I didn’t have any ginger- 
bread an’ shrub, ’cause I was lookin’ tor 
’em, an’ now Idaline says the cake an’ 
shrub is all go go-o ne! ”’ 

“Oh, you girl-boy !”’ sneered Kirk, con- 
temptuously. 

‘* It isn’t much of atime just now to be 
making fun of girls,’ put in Mrs. Well- 
man, who had come out on the doorstep 
near by just in time to hear Kirk’s fling at 
the despised sex. 

Kirk understood, and settled down quiet- 
ly into the hammock. 

‘* Maybe your hens bave gone oft over to 
Mr. Houston’s,’’ suggested Marianna, in an 
attempt to cover her embarrassment. 

‘* Maybe they have!’ echoed Max, his 
little tace straightening out. ‘“ I’ll go right 
over and see.”’ 

“Ob, no! They are all burned up, you 
know they are,” teased Kirk. 

But Max had hardly reached the main 
road when he came running back with a 
bright smile on his face. 

** He must have found his precious hens,” 
guessed Robert ; but the rattle of wheels 
just then struck on their ears, and they 
heard Max shout joyously: “ Father and 
mother have come! ”’ 

It seemed that a farmer who lived ona 
remote hilltop had seen the fire, and had 
told all those whom he had chanced to 
meet. Among these were Mr. and Mrs. 
Curry and Val, who had turned back in- 
stantly. 

Then the whole stury had to be related 
again, and Mr. and Mrs. Curry were proud 
enough to hear what their boys had done. 
They were especially delighted to learn ot 
Marianna's pluck and cleverness, which 
Robert set forth in no uncertain terms. 

“ Rebert is her firm friend and admirer,” 
said Mrs. Curry that evening to her hus- 
band. ‘I fancy we shall hear very little 
henceforth trom him on the subject of the 
inieriority of girls. But I was sorry to find 
that Kirk had insisted that he didn’t see 
what she had done particularly today. It 
seems as it he never would come around.” 


Ca 
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Kirk hates to own up that he bas made 
a mistake,’ Mr. Curry reminded her. ‘* He 
needs time. If she continues as she has 
pegun, she will conquer him in the end.” 

But Mrs. Curry could not feel the same 
courage. She was quite out of patience 
with her fine boy. What could convince 
bim, it all these things had not done so ? 

In this chronicle, enough has not been 
said ot Master Valentine Curry, who was 
one of the very dearest of children. To see 
him marching about the Wellman farm, 
‘helping hay,” or feeding the hers with 
Max, or being allowed upon special occa- 
sion to hold that choice organism, Char- 
coal, was worth going many a :aile. 

He usually wore a checked gingham 
apron over his pretty kilts, and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, set well back upon 
his head. His face was fair and round and 
sober, and bis bright brown eyes marked 
everything that was going on. He was not 
encouraged to “ tag’ his elder brothers, 
and he accordingly learned to amuse him- 
self, He made pilgrimages alone out into 
the garden berry patch, and out into the 
mowing to hunt for foursleaved clovers, 
which he brought in by the dozen. Once 
in a while, he begged to join the others in 
their wild flights to distant pastures or to 
the villages, but generally he watched their 
antics with a demure dignity which was 
most captivating. He was not often 
allowed to play croquet with the others, 
but he frequently played that gentle game 
with himself by the hour. 

One day he was busily devouring berries 
up in the gardep when he saw Max coming 
toward him, There was a hungry look on 
Max’s face, and yet there were very few 
berries, not any more, Val felt, thao he 
wanted for himself. He accordingly 
rushed out to meet Max, waving his hand 
frantically and shouting: ‘ Don’t oo 
come, Max! Ye pat’s awful slippery, 
Max ! Oo’ll fall down an’ hurt ’ooselt if oo 
comes affer ’ese be’wies! ‘Sides, Max,”’ 
seeing that Max was resolved to torge 
ahead, regardless of the perils of the slip- 
pery path, ‘*’e steer in ’e barn ’1l get loose 
an’ hurt oo awful! Don’ oo come !”’ 

But Max was ready for him. 

“lve got some apples here, Val,’’ he 
urged, insinuatingly, ‘awful nice harvest 
apples,’’ 

Val fell into the trap and left his berries 
at once. 

“T would devise 00, Max,’ he said, with 
grave dignity, ‘‘I would devise oo to give 
me some of zuse hard, sour apples.”’ 

He had not quite understood what Max 
said, 

They sat down side by side, and Val 
continued: ‘Now, Max, get off ’e parin’ 
skins for me, an’ cut off ’e handle.’’ 

This done, and the apple proving satis- 
factory, Val allowed Max to eat all of the 
berries that he could find, without making 
any objection. 

At night, when he knelt beside his 
mother’s knee to say his prayer, which he 
always repeated at an express-train rate, 
he would invariably say when he got 
tbrough: “* Did I wattle it off?” 

His air of profound anxiety gave great 
amusement to the older boys, who were 
oiten present, but they were decent enough 
not to laugh, and there was never any sign 
that the child was not perfectly sincere, 
His mother would reply: ‘* You did speak 
too fast. Try to be more careful next 
time,” 

Upon this he would say, “Es, I will,” 
and in two minutes he would be sound 
asleep, 

One day Marianna, whom by this time 
hs dearly loved, was shocked to see him 
Clase a white butterfly, and finally catch 
itin his hat and begin to stamp upon it 
Viciously. 
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‘Don’t, dear, don’t!’ she cried, rushing 
forward. 

He turned, with a reproachful look on 
his face. 

“*Di’p’t oo know, Mayanna,’’ he asked, 
sternly, *’at ’ese whi’ bu’flies make ol’ 
cabbage wo'’ms to eat up Misser Wellman’s 
cabbages? ”’ 

No, Marianna did not know. She had 
not enjoyed so long as Val the superior 
advantages of Robert’s instruction. 

The night after the fire was a sleepless 
one for most ot the family. Monday came, 
but they had not even then regained their 
serenity. Seeing how unstrung they were 
— one might as well speak plainly and say 
**cross’’— Mrs. Curry proposed that they 
should go up to “the maple grove,” a 
favorite picnicking resort of them all, 
and there eat their noontide meal. Mr. 
Curry was to be present and they would 
have a story-telling time after luncheon. 
The boys entered into the scheme with 
delight. 

There was a good deal ‘‘ doing’’ about 
the place that day. Some of the neighbors 
had come to help Mr. Curry in building a 
temporary shed for a barn, and the house 
was naturally in disorder after the fray ot 
Saturday, so that Mrs. Wellman and Ida- 
line were more than busy. The Currys 
were able to help more or less during the 
morning, but Mrs. Wellman was not sorry 
to have them start. for the hill about 11 
o’clock, with their carefully packed bas- 
kets and boxes. 

It was a half. hour’s easy climb up to the 
grove. Then a fire had to be built and the 
luncheon cloth laid on a great rock. A 
bubbling spring near by supplied delicious 
water, and the birds sang their sweetest 
while the meal was in progress. Possibly, 
as Kirk remarked, Shem and Japheth 
might be among them, for by this time 
they had grown and flown out of the boys’ 
recognition. 

When the fragments had been picked up 
and all put in order for their return to the 
house, and the boys had climbed several] 
tall trees to work off their superfluous 
energy, they settled down to the part they 
all liked best — the story-telling. 

Mr. Curry “opened the ball’’ with a 
story of his grandfather, when he was a 
student at Yale College in 1793-’7. An 
aged aunt had just related it to him, and it 
was new to all the rest. 

‘‘T do not know what the professors of 
my grandfather’s time would say,’’ began 
Mr. Curry, “if they could step into one of 
our modern parlors, and see the family, 
from father to baby, playing ‘bearts’ or 
*‘muggins’ or ‘ casino.’ Card playing was 
then considered a cardinal sin’’—— 

**Oh! oh!” groaned the boys, in whom 
puns were discouraged. 

But Mr. Curry did not know that he had 
made any pun, and went right on with his 
story: 

‘‘In those days, therefore, the college 
boys entered into such sport, as might 
have been expected, with much more zest 
than now. One night my grandfather and 
three of his classmates weré baving a 
game. The door was locked, the windows 
were darkened, and some hasty pudding 
was simmering in a pot over the open fire. 
The students were not allowed to eat such 
things in their rooms, but as every fire- 
place had its crane and hooks, and the 
boys then as now were always hungry, 
you can believe that the rules were not 
always kept. 

“Suddealy a porteptous noise was 
heard in the corridor. The cards were 
hurriedly tucked hither and thither, and 
one boy seized the pot of boiling pudding 
and emptied it into the two capacious 
coat-tail pockets of my yrandfather. 

‘* They were used to such interruptions, 
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and had time to conceal everything before 
a sharp knock sounded on the door. Three 
of the boys became at once absorbed in 
their books. Grandfather, of course, could 
not well sit down. He trusted to the dim 
light to hide the siz9 of his pockets, and 
politely opened the door. 

“**T heard a noise in this roor, sir,’ re- 
marked the stern tutor who stood there. 
‘I suspect that there has been card play- 
ing here. What have you in your 
pockets ?’ 

““* Tt you suspect me ot having cards 
here,’ replied my grandfather, putting on 
an injured air,‘ you have only to search 
me.’ 

““* That is my intention,’ said the tutor 
loftily. 

‘* As he spoke, he thrust his hand down 
deep into the scalding pudding ! ”’ 

“What happened then?” usked Kirk, 
amid the general laugh. 

* That, my son, was always left in my 
grandtather’s version, s0 my aunt says, to 
the imagination of the hearers.”’ 

“ But, honest, what did he do?’ per- 
sisted Max. ‘I know what I should have 
done. I should have howled good and 
plenty.” 

“You bet you would!’ agreed Robert, 
with big- brotherly emphasis, as they all 
laughed again. 

** Did he bu’n hisse’f? ’’ asked Val, who 
had been dozing in his tather’s arms. 

“Yes, yes, bubby — but don’tcry. He’s 
got over it long ago,”’ Kirk assured him. 

“* And now, Robert, give us one of your 
most thrilling camp tales,’ said Mr. Curry. 

“*T’m afraid I have tuld them al),”’ sighed 
Robert, modestly. 

“* Never mind if you have,” cried Max, 
eagerly. ‘‘ They’re mighty good. Tell us 
the one about the bear. That’s a daisy. 

“No,” meditated Robert, “ there’s one 
about a catamount that is pretty good, and 
I believe I have never told it to you. I'll 
give you that.’’ 

Continued next week 





IN GRANDPA’S WELL 


JOSEPHINE E. TOAL, 


Last summer, when I went to see 
My grandpa’s folks, June went with me, 
And we both stayed a week, and then 
We went and stayed a :nonth again. 
My grandpa’s got the nicest horse ! 
And cow, and dog, and cats, of course. 
Say, once when we had chicken- pie, 
And grandma laid the bones all by 
For Lady Gray and Sir Dick White, 
Sir Dick was nowhere round in sight. 
We called as loud as we could call, 
Sir Dick 10 whisker showed at all, 
And Lady Gray just wouldn’t wait, 
But tried her best to clean the plate. 
Just then a splash! June looked at me 
And I at her — what could it be ? 
It came from down in grandpa’s well, 
And sounded like ’s if something fell. 
“QO grandpa, come!’ I cried, ‘ come 
quick ! 
He’s drowning in the well — Sir Dick !”’ 
And grandpa came and looked, and then 
Put on his “ specs ’’ and looked again. 
** Oh, dear! Poor Dick is drownded dead ! ”” 
Said June, and cried, but grandpa said, 
“* Cats have nine lives — well, I deciare ! 
I think he’s in the bucket there. 
Oh, ho, there, cat! Now hang on tight, 
We'll pull you up here, Sir Dick White.’’ 
Then grandpa pulled, and I pulled, too, 
And June cried hard — what could she 
do? 
At last we had that bucket up ; 
Inside it was — the old tin cup ! 
That every minute round the house 
Sir Dick came sneaking With a mouse, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
from “ Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 


Lesson X --- September 2 
BARTIMEUS AND ZACCHEUS 
LUKE 18:35 to 19:10 
TIME. — Near the end of March, A. D. 30. 


PLACE. — Jericho, and its euvirons. 


GiOME READINGS. — Monday (Aug. 27).— Luke 
18 :3543 PTuesday—Lukeld:110 Wednesday 
— Mark 10:4652 Thursday — Jonn9:111. Frt- 
day — Psa. 66: 820 Saturday — Matt. 9: 913. 
Sunday — Kom. 10: 118. 

GOLDEN TEXT. —‘ The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost,” — Luke 
Ww: 10 

This was a lost world, or the coming of 
Jesus into it had no meaning. It was not 
simpiy that humanity had met with a 
serious moral disaster; it had come to 
moral ruin. If there had been any re- 
storative qualities in human nature by 
virtue of which moral health would, by 
however slow degrees, be restored, then 
Jesus would not have come. For if man 
could have saved himeelf, the task would 
have been left to him. It was because 
the cause of humanity was hopeless that 
the Son of Man came. The divine invest- 
ment in the world was lost except Jesus 
came to redeem it. So always in His 
teachings Jesus made it clear that His 
mission was to the helpless. That is the 
meaning of nearly all of His miracles. 
He healed those who were beyond the 
power of any physician. The lost piece of 
money, the lost sheep — those were the 
figures by which He represented human- 
ity. And there was nothing so far lost 
as to be beyond His power to save. He 
shrank from no desperate sickness, but 
healed leprosy and madness and utmost 
ampotency. No sinner, however loathed 
of men, caused Him to shrink. Jesus 
had not undertaken a task that was too 
much for Him. And He never turned 
aside to anything besides the work of 
saving. His whole effort was to put 
Himeelf in such relations with humanity 
that He might impart his life to it. He 
let all social and political and industrial 
problems alone, knowing that if spiritual 
life were imparted, it would work out all 
other problems. He came that men might 
have life; and, having life, they will 
remake the world according to the new 
iife that is in them. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. Jesus and Bartimeus (Verses 35 43). 
— 35. As he was come [‘‘drew’’] nigh 
anto Jericho—on our Lord’s way weat- 
ward to Jerusalem. He had just crossed 
the Jordan trom Perea. It was apparently 
just one week before His death, on the 
evening of Thursday or the morning of 
Friday. Matthew and Mark both associate 
this miracle with our Lord’s departure from 
Jericho. Without fuller knowledge than 
we have, it is not safe to undertake dog- 
matically to harmonize this apparent dis- 
crepancy. A few years before this Herod 
the Great had “rebuilt” Jericho; and Dr. 
Farrar suggests that this miracle was 
wrought on the road between the two 
Jerichos, the town on the ancient site and 
the town recently erected by Herod (sup- 
posing that they stood a little apart). A 
certain blind man sat by the wayside 
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begging. — Matthew mentions two blind 
men. Mark gives the name of the one 
mentioned here, Bartimeus, the son of 
Timeus. 


36. The multitude—‘“a multitude.” 
Pass by —‘‘ going by.””’ He asked what it 
meant, —“ He inquired what this meant.” 


37. The reference to“ Jesus ot Nazareth”’ 
implies thst He was a well-known char- 
acter. 


38. He cried. — He sent his voice where 
he could not go himself. ‘The cry, ‘Thou 
son of David,’ was, as in Matt. 9: 27; 15: 22, 
an acknowledgment that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the long-expected Christ.’’ Have 
mercy on me—a general appeal, to be 
turned into specific petition at the first 
opportunity. 


39. And they which [‘‘ that’’] went be- 
fore rebuked him, — The toremost persons 
in the crowd. That he should hold his 
peace. — His clamors were not up to their 
ideas of the dignity of the occasion. Cried 
so much the more. ‘Cried out the more 
a great deal.” 


40. And Jesus stood, and commanded 
him to be brought unto him, — Mark 
gives us the words of those that *‘ brought’’ 
him: “* Be ot good comfort, rise ; he calleth 
thee,” and tells us with the vividness of an 
eyewitness how, flinging away his ‘‘ cloak,”’ 
he sprang to hie feet and hastened to Jesus. 


41. Omit “Saying.’’ What wilt thou 
that I shall [‘‘should’’] do unto thee ? — 
‘““T have mercy on you; how shall I show 
it? Make your request.’’ Lord, that I 
may receive my sight —a gift that would 
immeasurably multiply the value of his 
life. 


42, Receive thy sight ; thy faith hath 
saved thee—'‘'thath made thee whole.’’ 


43. Immediately he received hissight, 
— Anda with it such a gratetul apprehension 
of his Saviour as would lead him far along 
the narrow way of discipleship. Followed 
him glorifying God.— His open thanks- 
giving is not disallowed by the Saviour, 
as in former instances of miraculous cure. 
Jesus knew well that the climax of His 
career was at hand; it could not now be 
hastened or retarded. ‘* The account of the 
eftect of the miracle on the blind man him- 
self, and on ‘all the people,’”’ is peculiar to 
Luke, and belongs to the class of phenom- 
ena which he especially loved to study 
(Luke 5: 25, 26; 7: 16; Acts 3: 8; 14: 10, 11) ” 
(Plumptre). 


Il. Jesus and Zaccheus (Verses 1 10),— 
1, Jesus —‘‘ He.’”’ Passed — “ was pass- 
ing.’’ Jericho is about six miles trom 
the Jordan and fifteen from Jerusalem. 
Glimpses at its strange history are given 
in Deut. 34: 13; Josh 6: 126; 1 Kings 
16: 34; 2 Kings 2: 19 22. It was in our 
Lord’s time a wealthy town, many of its 
chiet buildings new and magnificent, and 
its suburbs “most rich in flowers and 
odoriferous shrubs.”’ 


2. And behold, there was [omit “ there 
was’’] a man named (“called by name’’] 
Zaccheus.— The Old Testament form ot 
this name is Zaccai (Ezra 2:9; Neh. 7: 14) ; 
it means Pure. ‘“ The tather of the famous 
Rabbi Jochanan was so named, and he also 
lived at Jericho.”” Which was the chief 
among the publicans [‘‘and he was a 
chiet publican ’’].— The common publicans 
assessed and collected the taxes which they 
paid to the subcontractor, who made his 
returns to the ‘“‘great capitalists of the 
equestrian order at Rome, the real publi 
cani”’ Zaccbeus was such a subcontractor 
or middieman (Plumptre). He was rich, 
—His wealth was in part, probably, the 
result of his false accusation. (See verse 8.) 
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The legitimate fees of a publican werg 
large; extortion often made them larger, 
Accoiding to Josephus, Jericho was pre. 
eminently the city of priests and of publi. 
cans; a large number of the servitors in 
the temple at Jerusaiem resided here, while 
its extensive imports and exports (myrrh, 
balsam, dater, and palm honey) made the 
Roman tax collectors of the town (many o 
them Jews by birth) important personages, 


3. And he sought to see Jesus. — His was 
more than mere curiosity to behold the man 
whose name was on every tongue. It was 
hunger of soul. Perhaps he had heard that 
Jesus was the friend of publicans and sin. 
ners, and that He had called a publican 
of Capernaum to be one of His disciples ; 
perhaps some one had repeated to him the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
Who he was — which person, in the min- 
gied and confused crowd. And could not 
for the press [‘“crowd”’].—Two crowds 
jostled each other — Galilean pilgrims now 
on their way to Jerusalem, hundreds of 
whom probably flocked about Jesus, and 
sightseers of Jerichu. Little of stature — 
“a note of artless truthfulness.” 


4, And he ran before [‘‘ranon before”) 
—the only chance the little man had. 
Many finding obstacles in their way to 
find the Master would have gone home. 
Climbed up—a simple action, but it 
showed determination, skill to employ ex. 
pedients, courage in withstanding probable 
jeers and taunts, perhaps a sacrifice ot 
dignity. Sycomore tree—the Egyptian 
fig, the branches of which are low and 
widespread. Not to be confused with the 
sycamine (Luke 17: 6) or the sycamore 


5. Omit “and saw him.’”’?’ When Jesus 
came to the place he looked up. — And 
out trom the leaty tramework peered a 
wistful tace. Zaccheus, make haste — 
This chief publican must have been thor- 
oughly well known, and probably every 
one in the crowd heard these words. To- 
day I must abide at thy bouse. — Aston- 





SALLOW FACES 
Often Caused by Coffee Drinking 


How many persons real:zs that cottee 
so disturbs digestion that it produces a 
muddy, yellow complexion ? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum Food Coffee 
has proven a means, in thousauds of cases, 
ot clearing up bad complexions. 

A Washington young lady tells her ex- 
perience : 

“All of us — father, mother, sister and 
brother — had used tea and coffee tor 
many years until finally we all had stom- 
ach troubles more or less. 

‘* We were all sailow and troubled with 
pimples, breath bad, disagreeable taste in 
the mouth, and all of us simply so many 
bundles of nerves. 

“We didn’t realizs that coftee was the 
cause of the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some Pos- 
tum and told us to try that. 

** Although we started to make it, we all 
felt sure we would be sick it we missed 
our strong coftee, but we were torced to try 
Postum and were surprised to find it de- 
licious. 

‘* We read the statements on the package; 
got more and in a month and a half you 
wouldn’t Lave known us. We were all 
able to digest our tood without any 
trouble, each one’s skin became clear, 
tongues cleaned oft and nerves in fine con- 
dition. We never use anything now but 
Postum. There is nothing likeit.” Namé 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Micii- 
gan. HKead the little book, ** The Road to 
Weliville.”” ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 
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ishing, indeed, that One who was now 
claiming to be the Messiah should show 
cordial favor to the most hated and de- 
spised man in the community, while pass- 
ing by the residences of the priests. 


And he made haste, and came 
down, and received him joyfully — which 
he would not have done it he had not pre- 
viously longed tor him. The Messiah's 
words “‘ennobled him with a new feeling 
of happiness and self. respect.” 


7, They all murmured. — The priests of 
jericho probably molded public opinion 
there. This religious Teacher seemed to 
countenance an agent of Roman tyranny, 
and his lotty motives were lost sight of. 
Really he went to the home where he could 
do the most good. He was gone to be 
guest with a man [“ He is gone in to lodge 
with a man’’] that is a sinner—a sinner 
in our sense of the term, but more also. 
He was a traitor to his nation, probably an 
unscrupulous official and a grinder of the 
poor, certainly a social outcast. Probably 
there was not a man in the crowd who did 
not hate him. (See Matt. 9: 11 13.) 


8. Zaccheus stood — probably afiter 
reaching bis own nouse, but evidently in 
the hearing ot the multitude. Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor. — Jewish teachers recommended that 
a filth of the income should be employed in 
charity; this convert consecrates halt his 
means. Had he heard ot what Jesus had 
said to the young ruler? If I have taken 
anything from any man by false accu- 
sation [‘‘and if I have wrongtully exacted 
aught ot any man’’]. If Zaccheus’ fortune 
had been piled up mainly by fraud, his 
pledge to compensate ftourtold after having 
given half to charity would have been 
absurd. I restore him [omit “ him” ] 
fourfold.— The Roman law obliged pub- 
licans to make fourfold restitution when it 
could be proved that they had abused their 
power. 


9, 10. This day [‘' Today ”] is salvation 
come to this house.—Jesus had been 
present in homes where salvation does not 
seem to have cume, but here a soul was 
ready to be saved. Forsomuch [* foras- 
mach’’] as he also is a son of Abraham, 
—Doubtless Zaccheus was « Jew, and 
theretore descended from Abraham, but 
this phrase would seem to imply some- 
thing deeper. His faith had brought him 
into spiritual kinship with the father of the 
faithtul. For the Son of man is come 
[‘‘came’’] to seek and to save that which 
was lost,— The seeking shows His love; 
the saving shows His power. 
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oan give temperance 
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FOR THE MAN WHO DOESN'T DRINK 


WHY buy insurance where you have to pay the extra risk taken on the life of the drinker, when the 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 
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ple the very safest kind of insurance at a cost far below that possible by companies 
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Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. Physical blindness is a symbol of the spir. 
itual blindness caused by sin, That gives spe- 
cial value to such a miracle as that of the 
lesson. The man born blind, whose eyes Jesus 
opened only a little while before, is another 
instructive case. Sin is blindness. It involves 
the soul in dargness. The tmpure in heart 
cannot see God. Moral blindaoess causes the 
sinner constantly to go astray; and unfortu- 
nately the spiritually blind are not ordinarily 
aware of their blindness, or at least the extent 
of it. Very often, as in the case of the Phar- 
isees, they say, even when they are most blind, 
‘*Wesee”’ (John 9: 41). If they had only real'zed 
and confessed tbat they were blind, Jesus would 
have given them sight. 


2 The course which Bartimeus pursued is an 
ezamp e of what every sinner should do. When 
@ person comes to know that he is unsaved, 
and that there is a Saviour, he should lose no 
time in calling upon Him. Bartimeus illus- 
trates a reasonable confidence in the testimony 
of others. He had never seen Jesus, never 
witnessed any of His miracies. Others who 
had seen the works of Jesus, possibly some 
who had been healed by Him, had told him, 
That was enough. He did not raise a great 
many questions snd doubts, but took the first 
opportunity to appeal to Jesus for himeelf. 
The testimony of the multitude whom Jesus 
has saved from their sins should be enough to 
cause any unsaved person to call upon Him. 


3. Jesus never permitted any one to be turned 
away from Him who sought His heip. His dis- 
ciples tried to turn away mothers who brought 
their little children to Jesus; but He took the 
little ones in His arms and blessed them. The 
disciples besought Him to send away the Syro- 
phenician woman who followed and annoyed 
them by crying out for help tor her daughter ; 
but Jesus received her and granted her request. 
So they wanted Bartimeus to cease calling ; but 
his call interested Jesus more than all other 
voices. And we may be sure that Christ would 
have His church now make access to Him just 
as easy as possible for all who need Him and 
would come to Him. There are various ways 
by which people may be turned away from 
coming to Christ. 


4. Jesus took special pains to show an int-rest 
in those who were under the ban of popular 
prejudice and contempt. His recognition of 
Zaccheus, the publican, illustrates this. Mat- 
thew, one of Christ’s disciples, was a publican, 
and he gave a feast for Jesus to which many of 
his fellow publicans were invited. Jesus talked 
with tbe woman of Samaria, 8 woman besides 
of disreputable life. He permitted Mary Mag 
dalene to anoint Him when He was at the table 
of a Pharisee. He would meke it clear that 
there were no sinners who were excluded from 
His favor. He saved a thief who hung by His 
side on the cross. If any were sinners above 
others, then they needed a Saviour more than 
others. He was come not to call the most repu- 
table, but the most disreputable, sinners also to 
repentance. We are in great danger of forget- 
ting this. There are classes of sinners now to 
whom it is very difficult to get any one to carry 
the Gospel. 


5 Zaccheus’ conversion was sudden, but it 
was reasonable. He doubtless had heard of 
Christ’s Kindly treatment of publicans, and so 
was drawn to Him. He must also have known 
of the miracle of tbe restoring of sight to Bar- 
timeus just a little while before. He may have 
become deeply impressed with what he had 





seen and heard. When, therefore, Jesus spoke 
to him and publicly honored him by proposing 
to be his guest, bis heart was captured and his 
will subdued. It was a surrender to Jesus per- 
sopvally, which every genuine conversion must 
be. And the genuineness of the conversion 
was shown by the adoption of a course of 
righteous conduct. 





A sociology which is not aiso a Christol. 
ogy tails of the true measure of excellence 
and usefulness. It is a noble thing to care 
for the body, but it is a nobler thing to care 
for the soul. Good Samaritanism brings 
men to an inn, but the best Samaritanism 
brings men also to Christ. That man ren- 
ders a good service who sets a broken arm, 
but he is a better benefactor who knows 
how to beal a broken heart. These delicate, 
invisible ministries to the spirits of men 
can be performed only by one whose soul 
has been itself toached and inspired by the 
grace of a Redeemer. The problems of 
society can never be solved simply with 
academic theories, put only by the access 
and application of Love Divine and of a 
human sympathy which is ministrant for 
Christ’s sake. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


SPINOZA AND RELIGION. By Elmer Ellsworth 
Poweil, A. + Ph. D., heey of Pbilos- 
ophy in Miami University. The Open Court 
Publishing Company : Chicago. Price, $1 50. 
Dr. Powell, tormerly of the Italy Conter 

epce, now of the Cincinnati, sends out a 
most creditable study of Spinc za’s meta- 
physics and of his particular utterances in 
regard to religion, with a view to deter- 
mining the significance of his thought tor 
religion and his personal attitude towards 
it. His relation to religion does not seem 
hitherto (in spite of the large literature 
about Spincza) to have been made the sub- 
ject of specific, comprehensive, and candid 
treatment. Only the vaguest possible no- 
tions in regard to the matter exist. The 
author has done a good service in clearing 
itup. The common designation of Spincza 
a3 ‘the God-intoxicated philosopher,’’ he 
shows to be anything but warranted. The 
fact ir, that Spinoza, with a lamentable 
lack of frankness, in his writings retained 
religious terms which he had consciously 
emptied of all religicus content, and some- 
times expressly said what he did not in 
any sense mean. He did thie, evidently, 
80 as to be able the better to defend himself 
against the assaults of religionists. What 
one must think of such a course need 
hardly be specified. Dr. Powell’s investi- 
gation of the matter has been very thor- 
ough and his style is very clear. He conclu- 
sively shows that Spincza’s philosophy is 
Atheistic Monism, It represents a world- 
view which, in its essential features, is the 
very antithesis of that required by the re- 
ligious consciousness. He had no religious 
interest, that is, no preference tor a world 
peupled with superhuman intelligences or 
controlled by one supreme intelligence. On 
almost every page he betrays the strongest 
antipathy to such a world. In all his 
writings there cannot be found the slightest 
evidence that, even in his early years, the 
loss of iaith in the religious instruction of 
his youth caused him any pain. He had 
almost no trace of emotional lite ; all was 
intellectual. His definition of God was “a 
substance consisting of an infinite number 
of attributes, each of which expresses an 
infinite essence.’’ This is very d.fferent 
from the Christian conception. His God is 
in no sense a personal being, has neither 
purpose, volition, nor knowledge. He 
never repudiated the name of atbeist, 
although he shrank trom it because in that 
age it was used as aterm of reproach, and 
was commonly thought to imply an evil 
lite, ot which he was not guilty. His prac- 
tical maxims are citen identical with those 
ot Christianity, but they are very different 
in regard to the ultimate grounds which 
they cfter for moral conduct. In his teach- 
ing emotional elements are quite supplant- 
ed by a rational insight. He censures 
ambition, intemperance, covetousness, etc., 
because they are the cause of more injury 
than advantage to the individual, and do 
not appeal to one whose only interest is 
knowledge. In Spincza’s view, theretore, 
these things are follies and vanities only ; 
tor religion they are rot only follies and 
vanitier, but sins ; they contradict the will 
and character oi a Divine Person. 

SocrALIsM. A Summary and Interpretation 


of socialist Principles. By John Spargo. 
The Macmillan Co.: New Yorks. Price, $1.25. 


The book is dedicated to George D. 
Herron. Its endeavor is to give a more 


moderate and tavorable view ot Sccialism ! 


than that which generally prevails, remov- 
ing prejudices and objections. That 
which to most people appears to be a 
ravening wolf or a roaring lion threaten- 
ing all manner of destruction to the 
established institutions of mankind, is 
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made on these pages to coo “as gently as 
any sucking dove,” and to seem only a 
slight and every way beneficent modifica 
tion of existing conditions. The author 
says: ‘Socialism, instead ot being defined 
as an attempt to make men equa), might 
perhaps be more justly and accurately 
defined as a sccial system based upon 
the natural inequalities of mankind. Not 
human equality, Put equality of oppor 
tunity to prevent the creation of artificia] 
inequalities by privilege, is the essence 
of Socialism.’’ Mr. Spargo’s socialism is 
indeed an entirely different thing from 
that of Karl Marx or Edward Bellamy. 
He especially insists that it is ‘‘the de- 
tender of individual liberty, not its 
enemy,’’ and that ‘private enterprise 
would by no means be excluded.’’ He 
charges the opponents of Socialism with 
“tilting at windmills.” But, so far as we 
can see, there has been abundant justifica- 
tion for this procedure in the number of 
windmills which have taken possession of 
the brains of so many socialistic writers 
grinding out grists of fantastical schemes 
which will never be accepted by the sober 
common sense of mankind. Mr. Spargo 
says: ‘It would be absurd and contrary 
to Socialistic principles to attempt to give 
detailed specifications of the Socialist 
state.” Exactly. Socialism only flourishes 
when it is kept in the mist or in dream- 
land. Specifications are fatal to it. Con- 
fronted with human depravity and brought 
down to the facts of practical lite, it evap- 
orates. 

STUDENTS AND THE MODERN MISSIONARY 
CRUSADE. Addresses Delivered before the 
Fiftn Intecnationel Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 28 — March 4 
1906. Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
e'gn Missions : New York. 

An octavo of 725 pages will seem a bit 
formidable to such as are not intensely in 
terested in the theme. Those who are wiil 
heartily welcome this book, crowded as it 
is with good things on this vital subject by 
those best informed about it. The total 
delegates at Nashville were 4235 and the 
total number of institutions represented 
716. To give even an outline of the names 
aud topics which figured there and are 
faithfully reproduced in the volume would 
require much space. The convention ser. 
mons were given by Bishops Thoburn and 
McDowell. John R. Mott and Robert E. 
Speer took their usual prominent parts. 
Among the chief missionaries who spoke 
were Dr. Hunter Corbett, Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, Bishop Haritzsll, H. L. E. Luer- 
ing, Henry J. Scudder, H. Olin Cady, and 
many others. The book will be valuable 
mainly, we suppose, for referenve as a 
repertoire of expert opinion on a vast 
variety of matters connected with the 
evangelization of the world—a cause 
which is torging alead in these days, al 
though all too slowly. 

CORD AND CREESE. By James De Mille. 
per & Brotnere: New York. Price, $1 
First issued thirty-six years ago, this tale 

ot mystery and adventure is now sent out 

again to try its fortunes in the somewhat 
altered atmosphere of the present day. 

There is plenty of movement in the story, 

and some good dialogue, besides two or 

three rather interesting characters. Some 
of the situations are very dramatic. There 
is plenty of villainy, and it all gets laid out 
in the end in the most satisfactory manner. 
Indeed, things are a little too thoroughly 
cut aod dried in the interest of the hero to 
make it seem quite natura), but the reader 
has the advantage of feeling periectly safe 
in the hands of his author, and his feelings 
are not greatly or aeedlessly wrought up. 

The peculiar title is drawn trom two chief 

clues in the discovery and punishment oi 


Har- 


| the principal scoundrel of the story —a 
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Malay dagger called a creese, and the cord 
used by the Indian thugs in their horri- 
ble strangulation expeditions. The book is 
ot the class more commonly found in pa- 
per covers and sold on the newstands for a 
quarter. The literary grade is not high. 
wees YouNG GIRL OUGHT Tv KNow. By 

Mrs. Mary Wood-Alien, M. D. Vir Pub'ishing 

Co.: Philadelphia. Price, $1, net. 

One of the Self and Sex Series, which has 
been before the public now for pine years 
and has received words of highest praise 
trom such good judgesas Mre. G. R. Alden, 
Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, and very 
many others. This is a new, revised edi- 
tion, according to the title page, but there 
is nothing to indicate what additions, it 
any, have been made. It deserves wide 
circulation. 


THE £CHOOL AND Its LIFE. A Brief Discus- 
sion of the Principies of School Managen ent 
and Organization. y Charles B. Gilbert, 
Lecturer on Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Silver, Burdett & t)o.: New Yors. 
Price, $1 25. 

The author holds that the aim of the 
school should be to place the children in 
the midst of a natural, sane, and whole- 
some life, free trom all false, ephemera), 
and artificial standards and stimuli. And 
the aim of his book is to show how this 
may be done in a few of the many possible 
instances. He hopes to stimulate thought 
on the part of teachers and school officers, 
and to suggest a practical solution of some 
of their problems. The various elements 
ot school life, its ideale, its morale, its con- 
ventions and its occupations, are dealt with 
in turn. Topics that to all teachers are of 
live, daily concern are given consideration 
in the following chapters: ‘‘ The Grada- 
tion and Promotion o! Pupils,’ ** The Place 
ot the Teacher,’ “The Freedom of the 
Teacher,” ‘* Tce Development of the 
Teacher,” ** The Course of Study,” * Teach- 
ers’ Meetings.’’ 


BESS OF THE Woops. By Warwick Deeping. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1 50 
Bess lives in the woods with a band of 

smugglers and desperadoes — a fearless 
and beautiful maiden, and the cause of 
many quarrels among her rough associates. 
One of the leaders tries to force her to marry 
him, when Richard Jaffray, of a neighbor- 
ing estate, interferes, and is wounded by 
the outlaw. Cared tor in a cottage, he falls 
in love with Bess, and they later attempt to 
escape, which resultsin an exciting strug- 
gle. The scenes are English, and the char: 
acters well drawn. 
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| Ameneendetionnet af Fall Publications 
These books will be more fully described from time to 


time on this page as issued 





The Bible Way 


By J. F. Black. 16mo,. Cloth. Net 
price, 50 cents. 

Epworth League Methods 
By Dan B. Brummitt. 12mo. Cloth. 


Net price, $1.00. 
Catching Men 


By John P. praaingnemn. D. D. 
12mo. Cloth 


The Land of the Veda 


By William Butler, 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


A Legal Compend 


D. D. Octavo. 


By Arthur W. Byrt. 16mo. Cloth. 
Net price, 50 cents. 

The Upward Calling 
By T. H. Darlow, M. A. 12mo. Cloth. 
Net price, $1.25. 

The Culture of the Spiritual Life 
By William H. Dickie, D. D. 12mo. 
Red buckram. Net price, $1.25 

The Throne Room of the Soul 
By Carl G. Doney, Ph. D. 12mo. 
Cloth. Net price, $1.25. 

The Coming Man 
By Gardner S. Eldridge. 12mo. Cloth. 


75 cents net. 
Epworth League Year Book, 1906-7 


16mo. Paper. Net price, 10 cents. 
Wesley and His Century 

By W. H. Fitchett, B. A., LL.D 12mo. 

Cloth. Net price, $1.75. 
Methodist Year Book, 1907 

By Stephen V. R. Ford, LL.D. 16mo. 

Paper. Net price, 20 cents. 
Missionary Acdress 

(Title announced later.) 

By Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., LL. D. 


12mo. Cloth. 

The Golden Text Book, 1907 
24mo. 32 pages. Net price, per dozen, 
30 cents. 

Quiet Talks on Jesus 
By S. D. Gordon. 
price, 75 cents. 

The Preacher and His Work 
By Henry Graham, D. D. 
Cloth. Net price, $1.00. 

Sermon on the Mount, Vol, 1 
A Practical Exposition of St. Matthew 
v to vi. 8 (including the Beatitudes). 
By E. Griffith-Jones, B. A.; W. J. 
Fe | D. Ba dk B Greenhough, M. 


12mo. Cloth. Net 


Crown 8vo. 


A.; Alfred Rowland, - D.; Thomas G. 
Selby. ; wa B Selbie, A.; Frank Bal- 
lard, M. B. Sc.; aaa “George Milligan, 


B. D. tet 8vo. 
price, $1.50. 


Sermon on the Mount, Vol. 2 


A Practical Exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer (Matt Vi, 9-13). By E. Griffith- 
Jones, B. A.* Principal P. T. Forsyth, 
M. A., D. D.: J. G. Greenhough, M. A.; 
Frank Ballard, M. A., B. D., B. Sc.; 
Principal Alex. Stewart, D. D.; W. B. 
Selbie, M. A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 
Net price, $1.50., 


Sermon on the Mount, Vol, 3 


A Practical Exposition of St. Matthew 
vi, 16 to vil. 27. By J. G. Greenhough, 
M. A.: Thos G. Selby, Albert Goodrich, 
D. D.; Principal Alex. Stewart, D. D.; 
Geo. Milligan, B. D.; J. Morgan Gibbon; 
Alfred Rowland, D. D., and others. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, gilt. Net price. 
$1.50 

Where Pussies Grow 
Words and music by Harriet Lee Grove; 
drawings by Ella Dolbear Lee. Size, 
12? x 9? Inches. Printed in colors. 
Boards. Cover design in colors. Net 
price, $1.50. 

Where Life is Real 


Cloth, gilt. Net 


By Helen Hale. Square 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

The Making of Simon Peter 
By Albert James Southouse. 12mo. 
Cloth. 

Spiritual Power at Work 
By George Henry Hubbard. 12mo. 


Cloth. Net price, $1.00. 





Synopsis of the First Three Gospels 
By A. Huck. Translation by Ross L. 
Finney. Octavo. Cloth. 

The Superintendent’s Helper, 1907 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. Vest-pocket 
size. Leather. Net price, 25 cents. 


Around an Old Homestead 


By Paul Griswold Huston, A. M. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated. Net price, $1.50. 
Pilgrims in the Region of Faith 
By John A. Hutton. 16mo. Cloth. 
Net price, 75 cents. 
A House Divided 
By E. M. Jameson. 12mo. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Religious Genius 
By L. S. 12mo. Cloth. Net price, 
$1.00. 


How a Man Grows 


By John R. T. Lathrop, D. D. 12mo. 
Cloth. 


Rests by the River 


By George Matheson, D. D. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Gilttop. Net price, $1.25. 


‘Vhe Illustrated Lesson Notes, 1907 


Editor, John T. McFarland, D. D. 
Robert R. Doherty, D. D.: Frank rd 
Bristol, D. D.; Ismar J. Peritz. 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The Lesson Hand-Book for 1907 


By John T. McFarland, D. D. 
pocket size. Cloth, net price, 
leather, net price, 25 cents. 


Men of the Kingdom Series 


This admirable series of books is no 
dry-as-dust résumé of Church history 
r:- prosy disquisitions on important 
personalities, heavy as lead and without 
practical purpose. These volumes con- 
sist of short biographical, anecdotal, 
luminous sketches of some of the greatest 
leaders, thinkers, and saints of the 
Church In all ages; of the spacious time 
in which they lived; what they felt and 
thought; what they did: w hat their place 
is in history, and the message they have 
for men of today. 


First Series: 

Cy prian the Churchman, 

by J. A. Faulkner, D. D. 
Athanasius the Hero, 

by Lynn Harold Hough, D. D. 
Augustine the Thinker, 

’ Geo. W. Osman, D. D. 

Chrysostom the Orator, 

by John Heston Willey, D. D. 
Peter the Hermit, 

by Daniel A. Goodsell, D D., LL. D. 
Hildebrand, 

by Professor Ernest A. Smith. 
Cloth. 12mo. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Jesus in the Cornfield 


Sermons for harvest and flower festivals. 
Sermons and addresses by Hugh Mc- 
Millan, Alfred Rowland, —— Ballard, 
d. Morgan Gibbon, George H. Morrison, 
Thomas G. Selby, Charles ‘Leach, E. 
Griffth-Jones, J. Greenhough, George 
Milligan, D. Rowlands, J. A. Clapperton, 
Bernard J. Snell, James Thew, Joseph 
Halsey, T. Rhudda Williams. 

2mo. Cloth. Net price, $1.00. 


Short Studies of Old Testament Heroes 
By C. H. Morgan and Emma A. Rob- 
inson. Net price, 60 cents. 

Notes on the Epworth League Devo- 

tional Meeting Topics 
By S. A. Morse, D. D. Second series, 
July 1906,toJan., 1907. Net price, 15c. 
The Self Interpretation of Jesus Christ 


A Study of the Messianic Consciousness 
as reflected in the Synoptics 
By G. S. Streattield. 
Cloth. 


Chunda 


A story of the Navajos. By Horatio 
Olives Ladd. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 


Vest- 
20 cents; 


Crow n. 8vo. 





Modern Poets and Christian Teaching 


This series will comprise books Srenting 
of recognized poets of our day, and eac 
volume will show the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching on the poet in his interpre- 
tation of great truths and the educative 
influence his views have had on the 
thought of the present. 
Robert Browning, 

by Frank C. Lockwood. 
Richard Watson Gilder, 
Edwin Markham, 
Eawerd Rowland Sill, 

by David G. Downey. 

Matthew Arnold, 

by James ‘Main Dixon. 
Mrs. Browning. 

by Martha Foote Crow. 
Other volumes will follow. 
Each volume will have a portrait of sub- 
ject in photogravure. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


The New Age and Its Creed 


Merrick Lectures. Introduction by Her- 
bert Welch, D. D. 12mo. Cloth. 


Ewa: A Tale of Korea 
By W. Arthur Noble. 
Cloth. 

The Turning Point 


A word to beginners with Christ. By 
Dudley Oliver Osterheld. 16mo. Paper. 
Net price. 10 cents. 


The Church and the Social Problem iF) 


Crown 8vo. 


A Samuel Plantz, D. D., LL.B. 12mo. 
Cloth. Net price, $1.25. 
Valley Forge 
Astory. By Alden W. Quimby. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Workable Plans for Wide-Awake 
Churches 
By Christian F. Reisner, D. D. 12mo. 


Cloth 
Bible Studies for Teacher Training 


By Charles Roads, D. D. 12mo. 186 
pages. Cloth, 60 cents, net. Paper, 40 
cents, net, 
Making Men and Women 
By Emma A. Robinson. 
Net price, 75 cents. 
Bishop Wiley, A Monograph 


Edited by R. S. Rust, D. D. 
tion. Introduction by W. V. 
D. D. Cloth. Net price, $1.00. 


The Parables of Jesus 


A Series of Expositions. By Thomas 
G. Selby, George Milligan, B. D., Albert 
Goodrieh, D. D., Principal Alexander 
Stewart, D. D., J. G. Greenhough, M. A., 
George H. Morrison, M. A., Alfred Row- 
land, D..D.,.. W..Jd. Townsend, iis 
Principal D. Rowlands, B. A., J. Morgan 
Gibbon, Frank Ballard, M, A., B. D., E. 
Gritith-Jones, B. A. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. Net price; $1.75. 
The Miracles of Jesus 

A Series of Expositions. By Thos. G. 
Selby, George Milligan, B. D., J. G. 
Greenhough, M. A J. Morgan Gibbon, 
Free Alexander Stewart, 

Hugh Macmillan, D. D., George H. 
Morrison, M. A., Albert Goodrich, D. D. 
and others. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 
Net price, $1.75. 

Christianity and Modern Culture 
By Charles Gray Shaw. 
History of Christian Doctrine 
By Henry C. Sheldon. Fourth edition, 


12mo. Cloth. 


New edi- 
Kelley, 


revised. Two volumes. Cloth. Price, 
$3.50. 

Dorothy: A Tale of Two Lands 
By S. Elizabeth Sisson. Illustrated. 


Christian’s Cross; or, Tested But True 


By Annie S. Swan. 12mo. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Love, the Master Key 
By Annie S. Swan. 12mo. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Primer of Christian Doctrine 


By Prof. Milton S. Terry, D. D. 16mo. 
Cloth. Net price, 30 cents. 

Three Boys and a Girl 
By Anne Helena Woodruff. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated with photo engrav- 


ings. 





Publishers and Booksellers 
BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street 


EATON & MAINS 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Avenue 


DETROIT: 21 Adams Avenue, East 
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Narragansett Assembly 
Reported by REV. ALBERT E,. LEGG. 


HE Narragansett Assembly has come 
tostay. This is the enthusiastic and 
unanimous verdict of its registered stu- 
dents, the faculty and directors, and those 
who were able to attend any of its sessions. 
For instruction in methoda, for intellectual 
stimulus, and especially for the deepening 
ot the spiritual life, this gathering of young 
people proved itself a most effective 
agency. The apparent results were far and 
beyond what its promoters had dared to 
expect. The Assembly was conceived by 
members of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety and Baptist Young People’s Union of 
Rhode Island and the Epworth League of 
the New <ngland Southern Conference, for 
the training of the young people of these 
organizations. Sunday evening, Aug. 5, 
marked the close of an eight days’ session 
on the grounds of East Greenwich Acad- 
emy st East Greenwich, R. I. 

Undoubtedly the surroundings had some- 
thing to do with the success of the Assem- 
bly. The spacious, well-kept grounds ol 
the Academy, with the beautiful outlook 
over the Greenwich and Narragansett 
Bays, furnished an ideal place for the 
gathering. An added charm was its situa- 
tion in a lovely, quiet town, yet close 
enough to the shore resorts «nd historic 
poi.ts along the western side of the bay to 
make delightful trolley or sailing trips for 
the afternoon periods of recreation, when 
tennis, crcquet or other games were not 
being enjoyed upon the campus. With 
such an environment, and with so cour. 
teous and thoughttul a host as Dr. Horton, 
seconded by his obliging assistants, there 
was the best opportunity for success. 
Here, if anywhere, young people could 
enjoy a recreating vacation, and the dele- 
gates did have a guod time. 

But the Assembly was more than s 
“good time,’’ using that term in _ its 
commonly-accepted sense. It was a time 
tor study. The program was built for work, 
and to this there was a ready response. 
After morning prayers at 8.45 the students 
went to the various classes, of which there 
were three, each an hour in length. First 
came the Mission Study class on India, 
conducted by Dr. W. E. Witter, of the 
Baptist Board ; the tollowing period S. M. 
Sayford instructed the delegates in the 
principles and methods of ‘ Personal 
Work ;’’ and Dr. F. J. McConnell occupied 
the third hour with lectures on “ Bible 
Study.” Aiter the classes of the morning 
came a devotional service and platform 
meeting. Following the recreation of the 
afternoon, at 5 o’clock, an hour was set 
apart by the members of the teaching force 
for consultation with any who might have 
questions toask. After supper from 7 to 8 
came the Home Mission class, with the 
text-book, .‘‘ Aliens or Americansg,’’ the 
teacher being Miss Mabel F. Brooks, of 
Wesley Church, Springfield. The day 
closed with an address by some fitting 
speaker, covering some allied interest of 
the young people’s work. Among these 
speakers were Dr. Trueblood, of the Peace 
Society ; Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, who spoke 
upon * The Religious Life of a Boy,’ as 
well as conducted several conferences upon 
methods of work among-the Junior- ; and 
Dr. David S. Spencer, who presente’, most 
interestingly and convincingly, the -isaims 
of Japan upon the thought and effort of 
Christian youth. 





The directors of the Assembly were most 
fortunate in their selection of instructors. 
A more enthusiastic and interesting teacher 
tor the class on India could not be found. 
With a personal knowledge ot the field 
and an experience as leader of similar 
classes at Silver Bay and other young 
people’s assemblies, his intense desire to 
enlist men and sympathies tor this great 
field, made Dr. Witter particularly effect- 
ive. His powertul appeals undoubtedly 
had much to do with the decision of one 
young girl to begin her preparation for 
foreign missionary service, and with the 
expressed purpose of others — among them 
a college student and an evangelist pastor 
— to give themselves to the same work if 
God should make the call clear. 

Miss Brooks, a graduate of Smith, 
and an experienced high-school teacher, 
aroused and maintained a deep interest in 
the class for Home Mission study. She 
had recently conducted a class, nsing the 
same text-book, at the Weirs, and it is safe 
to assume that all who came in contact 
with her were stirred to attempt some- 
thing for the solving of New England 
problems. 

Mr. Saytord is so well known that it is 
scarcely necessary to state that he was 
most happy and helpful in’ his presenta- 
tion of the successive themes: ‘ Personsl 
Work Defined,” ‘What Sort of Person a 
Personal Worker Ought: to Be,’’ ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Equipment ot a Personal Work- 
er,’ and ** Methods of Personal Work.” 
Not content with simply outlining meth- 
ode, he stirred the purposes of his students. 
Seldom, if ever, is telt a deeper spirit of 
consecration than that which prevailed at 
the close of the recital of his own conver- 
sion through the influence of a plain, 
ordinary drummer. 

Dr. McConnell’s hour was the third of 
the morning, but there was no weariness 
apparent in the interest and attention of 
his hearers. The class-room was filled at 
every session to listen to his keen, original 
and illuminating lectures upon difterent 
phases of ‘ Biblical Revelation and Inter- 
pretation.’’ In his simple but effective 
way he cleared a path through the difficul- 
ties which meet the student of today in the 
approach to God’s Word, The apprecia- 
tion of his lectures was most marked not 
only by the attendance in the class-room, 
but by the fervent expressions on every 
side of thankfulness tor his clear state- 
ments of the profoundest truths. 

The success of the Assembly was un- 
doubtedly due in large part to the compe- 
tent character of these instructors. They 
imparted a quiet seriousness that lifted the 
gathering above a merely social occasion. 
Every lecture was pervaded by a deep 
devotional spirit, which was caught by the 
students themselves. ‘‘ Prayer as a Force”’ 
was the theme of the speaker at the 
Campus Rally on the first Sunday after- 
noon, and throughout the week emphasis 
was laid upon the power of prayer and the 
practice of the silent hour. That the dele- 
gates approved of this emphasis was ap- 
parent from the number of prayer groups 
which were maintained during the week, 
and the all-day prayer circle which was 
kept throughout the last Sabbath at a 
secluded part of the campus. Asa result 
it was a week of deeply spiritual influences, 
as was manifested by the earnest prayers 
and clear statements of consecration which 
were heard at the last Campus Rally and 
at the closing meeting of the Assembly 
after the powerful appeals of Dr. Witter. 
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It is difficult to tabulate results. In only 
a general way will it be attempted. Somes 
have been noted above; others may ap.- 
pear later, as, for instance, the outcome of 
interviews with some of the Providence 
deaconesses who were present, in regard to 
the call and qualification for deaconess 
work. More definite and capable leader. 
ship in the young people’s societies is sure 
to follow, and perhaps even more promis. 
ing is the growing demand on the part o} 
delegates, visitors, and those who are hear. 
ing their enthusiastic reports, that this be 
but the first of many such assemblies. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


Christian Testimony and Con- 
version 


Sunday, September 2 
(League Rally Day) 


REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


August 27. The efficient co-witness. John 15 
26 » 


August 28. The first duty of the restored. Mark 
5: 18 20 


August 29. — _— of testimony. Johni: 
1, 42. 

Let him that heareth say * Come.” 
Jobn 1; 45-49. 

A faithful testimony, and its gra- 
cious fruits. 1 Tim.1: 15-17. 

For the sake of them who come 
after, Psa. 145: 4-12. 

Topic — Christian Testimony and 
Conversion, Isa.44;8 ; Acts! ; 8, 


August 30. 
August 31. 
Sept. 1, 
Sept. 2. 


Prof. Charles Rice and a tellow scientist 
were ~nce on a botanical excursion, when 
it became necessary to sleep in an open 
tent. In the morning Professor Rice was 
aroused from his slumber to find a large 
rattlesuake coiled upon his breast with its 
head raised to strike at the least move- 
ment. He at once appreciated his awtul 
danger, and yet as the eyes of the snake 
gazed into his, he tound himself becoming 
tascinated by its glare. Gradually he 
became powerless to think or act, and 
mercifully swooned away. In this condi- 
tion his triend found him, and succeeded 
in his rescue. The serpent illustrates the 
charming, benumbing power of sin. It 
overpowers people often before they are 
aware of it, and without realizing their 
dreadful condition they are ‘** dead in tres- 
passes and in sin.’”’ From this state they 
need to be awakened to a new life. Such a 
change we call conversion, or, more accu- 
rately, regeneration. 


Steps 


1. Conviction of sia. This may be gentle, as 
in the child, or striking and painful, as with 
the hardened sinner. Some sense of personal 
guilt, produced by the Holy Spirit, is usually 
the initial step in a change of heart. 

2. Sorrow for sin sufficient)y severe to induce 
forsaking it. Genuine repentance loathes the 
sin which has separated the sou! from God, 

8. The frank confession of sin to God is natu- 
ral when conviction is deep. ‘' Against Thee 
have I sinned and done this evilin Thy sight.” 
it is very hard, usually, to confess our 418 
fully. Like Adam we are strongly inclined io 
put it, partly at least, upon some one or some: 
toing outside our own evil hearts. 


4, Prayerfor pardon. Having taken the pre- 
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eding steps, to pray for Divine forgiveness is 
natural as the sobbing of a child 


Then if the soul has been propsrly in- 
rructed, it is not difficult to exercise saving 
faith in Christ, the great, willing Saviour. 
Tois may be called the final step into God’s 
piritual Kingdom — into the new life of love 
and obedience. Now old things have passed 
away. A new world of right relations is en- 
joyed. In this change some souls experience a 
delightful ecstasy and shout their new joy. 
Others are only conscious of a new peace 
within. Some never knew just when the 
change occurred, but they know they love 
Christ and have the assurance that He loves 
them. Are we obedient to His laws and re- 
sponsive to His love? Then we havearight 
to rejoice and daily bear the fruit of the Spirit. 


Witnesses 


“ Ye ace my witnesses, saith ihe Lord.” How 
grand the privilege to bear testimony to God’s 
saving grace! This practice was the convinc- 
ing power of the early cburch. The discipies 
went everywhere telling what Christ had done 
forthem. lt was the power of Wesley's con- 
verts. It is the power of Salvation Army 
workers. Doubtless we need more of it in our 
present-day Methodism. 


Oracles 


i. For the testimony of a consistent Ch 
tian life we should be filled witn the Spirit of 
Christ. He can enable us to speak effectively. 

2. It is only as Christ speaks in and through 


pd a our testimony wiil rightly affeet other 


3 in order to have a testimony we 
aoe = ee oh ts divine thinan A — 
a - 
dcint tectinente ecessarily have a super 


4, We cannot speak as the oracles of 
without living in close communion with Bins 
Only fresh experiences of God’s love in the 
heart cap enaole us to give fresh, new testi- 
mony to His saving and ceeping power. 


Norwich, Conn. 





For the Deaconess Student Fund 


OR the last two years a member of the 
New England Deaconess Aid Society 
has solicited subscriptions tor the Ladtes’ 
Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post, 
the commissions and priz3e received there- 
from to be used tor the Students’ Fand ot 
the Deaconess Training School. This year 
the Woman's Magazine, asmall but interest- 
ing monthly, is added to the list. It is well 
worth the small sum aeked for it. 

As the new Hospital and new Training 
School building still need money to dedi- 
cate them tree of debt, it 18 desirable to 
make as much for the Studente’ Fand as 
Possible in this way. I!-you will send your 
own name, ask your friends to do the same, 
and make up a club ot ten for the Woman’s 
Magazine, it will be an easy way to help. 
This tund is used to help students who are 
tutending to be deaconesses, who are unable 
to pay the annual charge of $100. 

The tollowing letter tells its own story : 


DEAR FRIEND: Last year you kindly allowed 
me lo send your subscription for the Ladies’ 
Home Juurnal, that the commission mignot help 
the students’ fund for free scholarships in the 
Deaconess Training School. In the last two 
years nearly $200 has been made in this way. 1 
fee Ly the August Journal that after Sept. 2 the 
Subscription price is to be $1.50, but all renewals 
Or new subscriptions sent before tnat date will 
- received at last year’s price, $1.25, The pub- 
‘s0@rs promise that the price will not be raised 
again for several years. 
wen though you pay now, your paper will be 

) one year from the time your present sub 
lg ce. ézpires. Please send your subscrip- 
‘CL @nd ask your friends, so I can secure the 
Old rates, 
do amiptiene received for tbe same cause for 
: urday Evening Post at $1.50, and Woman's 
‘gaztne of St. Louis at 10 cents per year. 
MBs. R. 8. DOUGLASS, 
Plymouth, Maas, 

Afler Sept. 4 address 162 Grove &t., Auburn- 

dais, Masa, 
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To Insure Jellies and Preserves 


Your je!lies and preserves will keep perfectly if you seal each glass 
or jar, with a thin coating of Pure Refined Paraffine. 
the world to keep fruit, and the surest. 
paraffine over the contents of the glass, or, 
if it is a jar, dip top 72 melted paraffine. 


PURE 
REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


is odorless, tasteless, acid-proof, and will 
positively exclude outside air from fruit 
jars, or jelly glasses. Useful in num- 


berless ways—in the laundry, 
when ironing, to make wood 
tubs harmless to butter, as a 
wood filler, a floor wax, etc. 
Sold in cakes of about one 
pound weight by all dealers— 
full directions with each cake. 
Write for attractive little 
folder telling about Pure 
Refined Paraffine and 
its many uses. 


il 


(3 
aah 


Easiest way in 
Simply pour a little melted 
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As to Contributions 
From Western Christian Advocate. 


E would that we could demonstrate 
to our contributors how mach 
more likely of acceptance their articles 
will be if comparatively briet, and how 
much better the chances of reasonably 
speedy insertion. The article of two, three, 
or four typewritten pages will usually fit 
into s page or a part of a page, and it “ fille 
up ’ nicely. It will be read nine times out 
ot ten where an article covering two or 
three printed pages will be skipped by 
most readers. We sometimes accept a 
typewritten manuscript of ten or twelve 
pages long, and then our troubles begin. 
We can never find room for it, seemingly. 
It is taken up week after week, only to 
have the “make-up” superintendent’ 
come to us with the information that it* 
cannot goin. Certain other timely and in- 
sistent communications must be pat in, 
ana then there is no room for the volumi- 
nous dissertation. And so it lies on our 
hands tor months, and the contributor gets 
to thinking all kinds of things about us. 
We know pertectly well how that is our- 
selves. In the days when we wrote for the 
Northwestern, the Western, and ZIoN’s 
HERALD, we made the editors’ lives a 
burden by the length ot our articles. Once 
Dr. Moore remailed an article to us, saying 
it must be reduced at least one-third. We 
went through it, cut out about a thousand 
words, and sent it back illustrated with an 
“ Are You Too Fat?” advertisement. But 
the “reduction pille’ had done it good. 
Once we waited two years for Zion's HER- 
ALD to publish an article on the Bible we 
had sent. At last we rather curtly re. 
quested its return. Dr. Parkhurst wrote 
back: “ You’ll be an editor yourself some 
day, and then you'll know all about it.” 
Both things turned out true, but how he 
knew we should have that personal expe- 
rience we could never tell. Perhaps it was 


a phrase he used with everybody. But we 


—— 





want to give this advice: If a man is 
tempted to write an article containing 
three thousand words or more, let him 
make two articles out of it and sevd one of 
them elsewhere or to us later. 





POPULAR VACATION COUNTRY 


Green Mountains and Lake Champlain Offer 
Many Attractions 


Among the Green Mountains of Vermont and 
on the picturesque shores of Lake Champlain 
are to be found many delightfal places for 
passing a summer vacation. There are cosy 
camps on pond and lake shore, comfortable 
farm and village homes and g00d hotels, $4 to 
$10 a week, and, besides the beautiful scenery 
which is everywhere to be enjoyed in Vermont, 
and the purest ozone and the purest water, 
there are opportunities for yachting, driving 
and automobiling, and the best of fishing is to 
pe had in mountain brooks and in Champlain 
and numerous other lakes and ponds. This 
region, which is reached via White River Junc- 
tion gateway, by three fast through trains over 
the Central Vermont railway line, including 
the crack day time express between Boston 
and Montreal, “The New England States 
Limited,” is illustrated and described enter- 
tainingly in booklet, * Boston and Montreal.” 
Sent for 2ct. stamp enclosed to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 360 Washington 8t., Boston, Maas. 





—aA group of Berlin financiers has 
leased the island of OChiloe trom the 
Chilean Government for fitty years tor the 
purpose of opening it to commerce and 
agriculture. The financiers have alse 
purchased a 3,000 ton steamer of the sameé 
name as the island trom a firm at Kiel, 
which will carry a heavy cargo of coal, 
provisions, agricultural implements, ma- 
chines and portable houses for the intended 
German colony. The island is separated 
trom the mainland only by a narrow 
channel, and is said to be particalarly 
suited fot the cultivation of corn and 
vegetables, as well as for sheep farming. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


Clinton and Benton. — Rev. J. B. Aldrich 
finds plenty to do on this charge, but in no 
sense can it be made to appear as drudgery. 
Reports at the first quarterly conference inal- 
cate splendid conditions. At Benton a new 
carpet has been laid in the chapel, at a cost of 
$68, all of which is paid. At Clinton a Cradle 
Roll has been added to the Sunday school. 
Repairs on the parsonage have been mude at 
an expense of $35. The advisability of having 
new and modern pews in the church was dis- 
cussed, and a committee appointed. Surely 
new pews will be more in harmony with the 
fine church building at this place than the old 
ones now in use. 


Georgetown and Arrowsic. — Rev. W. H. 
Powlesiand and family were loyally received 
for the second year on this charge. The people 
of this island are of good old Methodist stock. 
They know how to appreciate the labors of 
pastor and preacher. Children’s Day was ob 
served with 
Georgetown and a good concert at Arrowsic. 
Necassary repairs are to be made on church 
property at once. The outlook is for a good 
year. 


Pemaquid and New Harbor.—RKev. C. F. 
Beebee is well satisfied with his appointment 
to this charge for the present year. In many 
ways this is a delightful field of labor. The 
historic features of this strip of the Maine 
coast hdve been repeatedly mentioned, but 
there is doubt if the imiportance of its history 
-is appreciated. With the present international 
interest in the celebration at Jamestown, Vu., 
some of us are led to say that, with the unques- 
tioned-evidences at hand, Jamestown: in-Pém 
aquid, Me., was of gréater importance to the 
American colonies than the place of the same 
name in the South. It is reported that the 
State Commission is about to erect the long- 
hoped-for castle, at the,old fort. We sincerely 
hope that the report is correct. At the recent 
visit of the new presiding elder, the people 
came together for social, business and religious 
exercises. We are fast coming to understand 
that all social and business life should be a 
matter of religion. The. presiding’ elder 
preached a strong sermon, a good choir made 
melody; and live official members. gave excel 
lent reports. Attendance at a)l regular serv- 
ices is good. The Epworth League, under the 
leadership of Miss Dora Partridge, is a gréat 
help to the pastor. The Ladies’ Atd Societies 
are well organized and active. Finances are 
well in hana for the year, and insurance.on 
both churvhes and parsonage has just beenre 
crewed. se 

East Pittston, — Reports at the quarterly con- 
ference recently held indicate « healtby condi- 
tion on all parts of the charge. The Epworth 
League has been reorganized, and is proving a 
valuable auxiliary in church work. Rey. E£. 8. 
Gaban is praying and working for spiritual 
results. 


Waldoboro and Winslow's Mills.—On Sun- 
day, Aug. 5, 2 aduits were baptized and re 
ceived into full connection, and, on Aug. 12, 2 
others were baptized. New electric lights have 
been putin the vestry at Waldoboro, and the 
system will soon be instalied in the andito- 
rium, The new bell at Winslow’s Mills will 
serve tO arouse people on the outside of the 
chapel,and Rev. L.-L. Harris will continue to 
attend to that duty on the inside. Mr. Harris 
is to deliver the annual sermon at the “ Old 
German Meeting-house,’’ Aug. 19. 


North Waldoboro and Orjf's Corner. — The 
presiding eJder is anxious to secure a suitable 
pastor for this charge. In many waysitisa 
desirable appointment. For the present, Rev. 
L. L. Harris, of Waldoboro, is conducting a 
prayer-meeting on Friday evenings at North 
Waldobcro. 


Vinalhaven. — Rev. I. H. Lidstone and fam- 
ily were cordially received by the people of this 
island town, and are making for themselves a 
large place in the affections of this hospitable 
and united parish. Mr. Lidstone has set a 
splendid example to all itinerant ministers, in 
that attheend of six weeks’ residence on the 
charge he was able to address by name 250 per- 
sons. Coneecrated services is being given, and 


the baptism of one child at. 


-Hanscom,. 
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such is always heartily supported. Repairs 
have been made on the parsonage. Public 
services are well sustained. Prospects are 
bright. May God grant His richest blessings to 
pastor and people! A. E. MORRIS. 


Bucksport District 


South Robbinston, — The people speak in the 
kindest terms of their pastor, Rev. B. F. Gott. 
Mr, Gott said he had done one good thing, for 
he had put his trade as a mason to good ¢« ffact 
in rebuilding in a most substantial manner the 
church chimney; but the people say he }s doing 
other good things, also. He would like to build 
a chapel xt North Perry, and most of the peo- 
ple would lixe to have him. If we can secure 
some outside belp, we will tell the pastor to 
begin this worthy enterprise, 


Millbridge. — The minister appointed at Con- 
ference time resigaed the first of August. Rev. 
W. O. Allen is spozen of asa fine preacher. 
He goes to his home Conference in the West. 
The beautiful litte church at Wyman is soon to 
be dedicated. The people at Millbridge are 
about to begin repairs on the church building. 
This ought to make a desirable charge for one 
of our Conference men; and as the official 
members desire a Conference man another 
year, they shall have one if the presiding elder 
bas his way in the matter. 


Alexander Circuit. — This charge is served 
faithfully by Rev. W. L. Bradeen. The desire of 
this pastor’s heart ie that a gracious revival 
may stir the entire circuit during his pastorate. 


Bar Harbor.— Under the faithful labors of 
Rev. 8. L. Hanscom and his son, Rev. W. A. 
the various departments of the 
chureh are doing work. Mr. Hanscom is a 
power for good in the moral life of this famous 
summer resort. The quarterly conference in 
vited the East Maine Conference to hold its 6Uth 
session, in the spring of 1907, with the church at 
Bar Harbor. The presiding elders of Bangor and 
Rockland Districts were informed of the in yita- 
tion and accepted the same with thanks. So, 
Providence permitting, the next session of the 
East Maine Conference will be held at Bar Har- 
bor. We will all take due notice Poe and 
govern ourselves accordingly. 


Cutler. — Rev. N. F. Atwood, the pastur, is 
kindly regarded by all the*people of this con- 
munity, although but few are members of the 
church. It was our privilege to accompany the 
pastor.and the Junior League on a visit to 
their superintendent, Miss Myra Morong, out 
to The Light.” Th pastor sald, in his report 


to the quarterly conferénce, that the people | 


proposed to’ repair both church buildings of 
the charge immediately, and that Psalm books 
and our Order of Service were to be put in 


-without delay. 


Whiting. — On our visit: to: this church ‘we 


|} find our peaplegreatly destrous to have preach- 


ing. A little re-arrapging of our charges in 
this corner of the district will enable us to 
grant their request at the next session of VUon- 
ference. The people are diligent, even if a pas- 
tor’s leadership is ‘wanting, for they are re- 
pairing their church property and doing other 
work in preparation for the fature, 


Edmunds. — Children's Day was very success 
fully observed at Edmunds. The first and tore- 
most desire of the pastor’s heart is the winning 
and saving of men, wowen, and children to 
Christ and tke church. Mrs. Jenaie Price 
White, daughter of Rev. J. W. Price, of Atkin- 
soo, ig a great help to our work at South Ei- 
munds. Rev. J. F. Thurston is pastor. 


Elisworth. — Rey. J. P. Simonton is serving 
the longest pastorate of any man in the Confer. 
ence. This is his ninth year at Ellsworth. Rev. 
8. L. Hanscom is a close second, however, for 
this is his eighth year at Bar Harbor. Rev. J 
D. McGraw comes third: he is serving his 
sixth year at Surry. If we named the fourth in 
the list, we would have to leave the district, for 
Rev. H. W. Norton is on his fifth year at Dover. 
Seven men are serving their fourth year, more 
their third, still more their second, and still 
more their first. Rev. J. P. Simonton has done 
good work along all lines during his long term 
of service with this church. Both the pastor 
and people hope to see their new church build- 
ing dedicated this year. Ellsworth is one of 
the places that ought to have a growingly suc- 
cessful fature in church life. 


Lubec. — Rev. C. E. Bromley is gaining a good 
place in the hearts of the people of this charge. 
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His sermon before the veteran soldiers some 
time ago is very highly spoken of. Mr. Brom 
ley makes himself helpful to the brethren 
bis end of the district. A very worthy trait in 
deed ! 


Penobscot. — Good reports continue to come 
to us concerning the work under the care of 
Rev. C. H. Bryant. We are glad that the pas- 
sion of so many of our men is to build up the 
church in the one way tbat tells for future ag. 
gressiveness and service, namely, the receiving 
of such as shall be saved into the church, where 
they can give all their ransomed being's 
powers to a cause that lives to bless mankind. 

H. B. H 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Trasburgh. — The visit of the pastor’s wife, 
Mrs, G. H. Wright, to her motaer and other 
friends in Lynn, was noted some time since, 
While there Mrs. Wright was taken seriously 
ill, so much so that her husband was éum- 
moned. She was able to be brought Lome after 
a little, but has had a long and trying illness, 
from which she is reported to be slowly recov- 
ering ; she has begun to attempt a little house- 
work, but is still under the care of a p4ysiciao, 
and is not likely to be fully restored to her 
usual health and vigor for some little time. 
The work is reported to be hopeful both here 
and at Coventry, which Mr. Wright also serves, 


Danville. — Rev. C. J. Brown reports 3 bap- 
tized aad 3 received on probation the first Sun 
day in August, as a result of schoolhouse meet- 
ings. The fact contains a hint for other pastors. 


Westville. —The pulpit is supplied by Rev. 
J. C. Wright, who resides in Topsbam. The 
congregations are said to be good, and a Sun- 
day-school has been organized, the charge bav- 
ing beeh without one for some time. The 
writer was met at Peacham one hot Sunday 
recently, at the close of the morning service, by 
Mr. C. H. Welch, of Groton, with a good teaw, 
and burried by a ‘short cut” to reach a sup- 
posed service at Westville at 2 o clock in ine 
afternoon. The distance must have been al 


“jeast adozen miles, and the road led up and 


down some of the-seemingly steepest even of 
Vermont hilis. Altogether it was not a trip 
one would take for pleasure alone unless it 
could be done in leisurely fashion; but the 
destination was reached on time, lunch beipg 


® Continued on page 1084 





’ “More Than Money 
A Minister Taiks About Grape-Nuts 


“My first stomach trouble began back 
in 1895,” writes a minister in Nebraska, 
“ resulting trom hasty eating and eating 


too much. I found no reliet irom medicine 
ahd grew so bad that all food gave me 
great distress. 

“It was that sore, gnawing, hungry 
feeling in my stomach that was so dis- 
tressing, and I became a sick man. Grapé- 
Nuts was recommended as a iood that 
could be easily digested. 

‘* Leaving the old diet that had given me 
so much trouble, I began to eat Grape- 
Nats with a little cream and sugar. The 
change eftected in 24 hours was truly re- 
markable, and in a tew weeks I was back 
to health again. 

‘** My work as a minister calls me away 
from home a-great deal, and recently | 
driited back to fat meat and indigestible 
foods, which put me again on the sick list. 

“So I went back to Grape Nuts and 
cream and in tour days I was put right 
again. The old dvll headaches are gone, 
stomach comfortable, head clear, and it |5 
a delight to pursue my studies and work 
. “Grape. Nuts food ie worth more tbat 
money to me, and I hope this may induce 
some sufferer to follow the same course | 
have.”’ 

Name given by 
Creek, Michigan. 

‘‘ There’s a reason.’’ 

Read the little book, “‘ The Road to We!!- 
ville,” in packages. 


Postum Co., Battle 
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The Men of the Bible 
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Nien of the Century 


IN SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, former price $17.00. 


For Seven Dollars (express extra) we will send to any address the above-named set of seventeen aie tan edited 
by the REv. JosEPH EXELL, M.A.,and .# a 


ZION’S HERALD FOR ONE YEAR 
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eateu while cn the way. Under these circum 
stances it proved a little — disappointing, sha)! 
we say ? — to meet the pastor onjhis way to bir 
place of entertainment, and findithat the peo 
ple had just dispersed after the jSunday-schoo) 
session, no service having been planned for the 
afternoon because for various and sundry rea 
sons it was thought that the time was ‘'rot 
opportune” for the quarterly meeting. The 
telephone had not been utilized, as thejpastor 
was intending to drive down to Groton and 
explain matters later in the day. 


Groton. — From Westville the} drive was a 
com paratively short and easy one to where tne 
poet of the Vermont Conference delights bis 
audiences from Sabbath to Sabbath. It seemed 
‘' decreed,” however, as some of the older Pres 
byterian brethren of this section would put it, 
that the presiding elder should take at leasta 
temporary and partial vacation from preach. 
ing. A heavy thunder shower came up toward 
the latter part of the afternoon. This had 
hardly passed before another began to threaten, 
which broge upon the place in good earnest 
about twenty minutes before the time ap- 
pointed for the service,and lasted nearly an 
hour. The Sunday evening meeting bad been 
Omitted since hot weather came on —a fact cf 
which the writer was not aware when he ar- 
ranged his schedule, so ander the circumstances 
it was not surprising that the people did not 
come out. As not more than two besides tue 
preacher expectant were present at apy ore 
time, the service was given up. Thinkofit! 
A whole Sucrday with only one service! Mrs. 
Hough lingers in about the same condition, 
having been confined to the bed nearly a year. 
The wonderful vitality she has manifested, un 
der conditions such as bave existed, gives her 
friends seasons of hope that she may recover, 
alternating with periods of depression ; but she 
apparently maintains the same even, cheerful 
calm through it all, knowing that all is well, 
come what may. 


Canaan. — Rev. J. F. Olin bas been supplying 
this charge while still making his home in 
Lyman, N. H., his aged mother being unable to 
move to the charge. Mr. Olin’s wife recently had 
the misfortune to break her leg, since which 
time her husband has been Kept at home, and 
Rev.J.L. Wesley, a former pastor, but now re- 
siding in 8t. Johnsbury, has supplied the pul- 
pit. Congregations are reported much smalier 
than last year, whenthe Adveutist Church at 
Hal)’s Stream and the Congregational Church 
at West Stewartstown were both closed. Both 
have pastors now. 


Bloomfieid.— At a recent visit Rev. F. W. 
Blackburn, wife and three children, were found 
comfortably established in the parsonage and 
apparently doing well. The presiding elder 
preached to the largest congregation he has 
seen in the old church. Parties having leased 
the hall at tne village and put in a stock of 
bankrupt goods, no afternoon service could be 
held at that point. 


Guildhall.— After a ride of twenty or more 
miles on the hottest Sunday of the year, an 
evening service — preaching and the Lord’s 
Supper — was conducted here. The hospitalily 
of Mr. P. R. Follansby and daughter was much 
appreciated. Mrs. Follansby had been called 
to the better land since the writer’s previous 
visit. Our Sunday-schoo! superintendent, F. L, 
Follansby, another member of the same fam- 
ily, bas closed out his mercantile business and 
entered the employ of the paper company at 
Berlin, N. H. A representative of the W. F. 
M. 8. of the Church South was met on this 
visit, in the person of Miss McDaniel, of Ken- 
tucky, a friend of Miss Follansby. 


Woodbury. — Rev. W. L. Sizer, who took the 
place of Rev. 8. F. Cooley when the latter was 
obliged to relinquish the worg, appears to have 
adjusted himself to the situation and to be in 
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favor with the people. He is also preaching 
for the people at East Elmore. 


Greensboro and Stannard. — Quick time and 
two teams were the order, so that the “* district 
superintendent”? might reach the first point 
on this charge from Woodbury in season for 
the service due to begin about 1 Pp. M.; the next 
point was the ‘Four Corners’ where a 8 
o’clock service is maintained. After returning 
to Greensboro Bend and partaking of a late 
dinner, Stannard was the objective point, and 
here a goodly congregation listened attentively 
to the writer’s fourth sermon for the day. The 
Lord’s Supper was again administered, after 
which the return to the parsonage was speedily 
made, completing (so Mr. Ross said) thirty- 
five miles for the day, starting from Hardwick. 

F. W. L. 





MAINE 


Portiand District 


South Portiand, People's Church. — The fourth 
year ofthe present pastorate at this churcb 
opens favorably. A spiritof unity and aggres- 
siveness prevails throughout the whole church, 
and there is a most bappy relation betweeno 
pastor and people, as was manifest by a hearty 
receptiun given Rev. W. P. Lord end family on 
their return from Confereice. Since Conference 
9 persons have been received into full member- 
ship. The primary department of the Sunday- 
school has recently been equipped with kinder- 
garten chairs, tables, etc. — ag ft from a friend 
of the Sunday-school. A new carpet and pews 
have been placed in the church at a cost of 
about $1,000, all of which has been paid or pro- 
vided for. Beginning Sunday, July 8, reopening 
services of three days were held. The Sunday 
morning sermon was preached by the pastor, 
upon “The Mission of the Churcer.” In the 
evening Kev. J. M. Frost, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
preached a very able gospel sermon to a large 
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and appreciative audience. Monday evening an 
Epworth League rally was held, and an exce!- 
lent address delivered by Kev. Daniel Onstott, 
of Old Orchard. "Tuesday evening a jollification 
meeting was held. Short addresses were given 
by the pastor, by Kev. G. R. Palmer, of Elm *t., 
by Rev. John Collins, who was pastor of this 
church many years ago, and by Rev. Jobo 
Manter, of the Baptist Church. At the close of 
the service one of the officiais came to the 
pulpit and presented the pastor with a purse of 
money, and in a few well-chosen words ex- 
pressed, in behalf of the members, appreciation 
of his services, and invited him to take a rest, 
which he did. During the present pastorate 
this churcb has sent out two of her young peo- 
pleinto mission work — one foreiga and one 
nome: Miss Bessie Crowell, now in India, and 
Miss Edith Rankin, the newly assigned deacon- 
ess to tne Maine Conference. Miss Raakin comes 
well equipped. She is a graduate from the 
Gorham Normal Scuool, and has just graduated 
from the Lucy Webb Hayes Training School, 
Washington. Previous to her entering (be 
work of the deaconess, she was one of the suc: 
cessfal public school teachers of South Port: 
land. Miss Crowell’s letters from India are [re- 
quently published in the Portland papers, 2nd 
are read with a great deal of interest. by a large 
numvper. B. C. W. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Newmarket. — Rev. D. C. Babcock, preach: 
er in charge of this field, once of the best 
in the Conference, served by many of (née 
princes in Israel, was recently reported to be 6 
riously ill Happily the peril was promptly 
averted, and clerical service was only sligh!'y 
interrapted. Some things are being brough! ‘° 
pass in Newmarket, and with a favoring ou'- 


look. Pastor Babcock and his wife are off fora 
= 
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vacation. The church will be closed Aug. 19 and 
5. Mr. Badcock is to speak on Temperance Day 
at the Wyoming camp meeting, near Wilkes- 
parre, Pa., and has accepted an invitation to 
speak on ** The Question of the Age,” Aug. 23, 
He isto preach, also, at Wilkesbarre, Aug. 26. 
Our esteemed brother is no stranger in the re- 
whither he goes for this service. Both he 
and vis friends there will find much pleasure in 
thia renewed activity. Entertainment will be at 
the home of a lawyer whom Mr. Babcock found 
ip a coal-breager years ago, and later encour- 
aged to go to Wesleyan University. A good 
Methodist education thereby became a vital 
part oi this Presbyterian attorney’s equipment. 
He kindly remembers his early friend, and has 
lovingly made this pleasant summer outing 
and service possible. The Newmarket pastor 
will return for Hedding camp meeting, Aug. 29 
0. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 

Dorchester, First Church. — During the sum- 
mer season the three evangelical Protestant 
churches of the Lower Mills Village, in order 
to provide for the pastoral vacations, have 
arranged to hold union Sunday services. On 
Sundays, July 20and Aug. 5, the services were 
held in the Methodist Church, witb Rev. W. H. 
Powell officiating ; Aug. 12 and 19 they were 
held with the Baptist brethren, with Rev. 
Lyman R. Swett as pastor; and Aug. 26and 
Sept. 2 the Congregational Church, with the 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Brooks, is the entertainer, 
The committee of arrangements are: Dr. N. R. 
Perkins, for the Methodists ; Howard E. Sav- 
age, for the Baptists; and Murray Ruggles, for 
the Congregationalists. 





Political Conditions in New 


England 
From Springfield Republican, 


The exceptional conditions in the politics of 
the New England States may not be appre- 
ciated to the full by the country, nor even by 
the innbabitants of this region. It is very sel- 
dom that all of these States exhibit signs of 
serlous political unrest at the sametime. New 
England is not resting easily at her old anchor- 
age. For several years there have been aston- 
ishing phenomena, now in one State and now 
ia another, but there has been no common 
upheaval — possibly because the six common- 
Wealthbs have not voted simultaneously, save 
In the last presidential year, since 1902. For 
While Massachusetts and Rhode Island vote 
for State officers each year, the elections for 
State officers in Maine, New Hampsbire, Ver: 
mont and Connecticut are biennial. This fall 
Will see all New England at the ballot-box, 
Maine and Vermont leading off early next 
month. Those who would try to forecast, in 
any degree, the possibilities of the season 
Should first consider what the different States 
Dave been experiencing in their separate 
bosoms tne past four years. 

If we were to adopt a pathological phraseol- 
ogy and consider each commonwealth as a pa- 
“ent, we should begin by saying that the pa- 
Nent in every case had been showing marked 
symptoms of nervous irritability over local con 
ditions, Let us begin witn Maine. The popular 
Tevoll against the prohibitory law has been 
srowing steadily in intensity, until a climax 
seems to have been reached under the adminis- 
tration of Goy. Cobb, who has identified him- 
Self with the policy of rigid enforcement. The 
Same feeling against this law might have been 
made manifest two years ago, had not 1904 been 
® presidential year. Maine votes on State 
‘ssuee, in reality, but cnuce in four years, be- 
Cause her foolish September elections are 
Siven national significance by outsiders. The 
‘roth is that 1906 has been awaited with eager: 
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ness by many a Maine Republican in order to 
do something toward smashing State prohibi- 
tion and introducing the system of local op 
tion. Every Maine city at the last municipal 
elections went against the Republicans on this 
issue. It has seemed to be the natural thing to 
say for months past in every country store: 
** Watch out in September.” Even candidates 
for couaty Offices in strong Republican coun 
ties are trembling with anxiety over the com- 
ing election because they fear a general party 
smash-up on this local sumptuary issue. And 
it is impossible to ignore these conditions when 
we recall that State prohibition seems to be a 
losing policy both East and West, Vermont, 
which is an essentially rnora) State, having but 
recently discarded her prohibitory law. If 
Congressman Littlefield should be defeated, his 
zealous and unyielding support of prohibition 
would probably account for the catastrophe 
quite as much as the opposition of organized 
labor. 

The whole northern tier of our New England 
States, usually the hardest to stir out of their 
traditional party allegiance, are this year in 
acute disquiet, it seems. Vermont began 
cavorting in unheard-of attitudes four years 
ago. when Mr. Clement, as an independent, 
polled nearly 30000 votes on tht license issue. 
Mr. Clement is again in the field. Nominated 
by his own group of independent Republicans, 
he has been indorsed by the Democrats, and as 
a fusion candidate is once more appealing to 
the Vermont he Knows so well. He charges 
maladministration in State affairs, and, al] in 
all, he offers an attractive program of shake-up. 
Across tae Connecticut River lies the Granite 
State, the fief of the “B. and M.” Winston 
Churchi)l's dashing anti-railroad campaign for 
the governorship, in defiance of the castle, isa 
demonstration that New Hampshire is no 
lacuna in the area of political disturbance, 
which stretches from Passamaquoddy Bay to 
Lake Champlain. 

In the southern tier, composed of Massachu 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, the signs 
of unrest have been even more sensational. 
Rhode Island was carried by the Democrats 
twice in succession, in 19021903, and they lost 
the governorship by only a few hundred votes. 
The discontent this year has burst forth again 
in the independent senatorial candidacy of an 
old time Kepublican manufacturer, Col. R. H. 
I. Goddard, who has been indorsed by the 
Democrats, »nd who stands in protest sgainst 
the Republican tariff policy of stand pat as well 
as against the Aldrich-Brayton bossism. Con- 
necticut has had no opportunity to vote on 
purely State issues, unaffected by presidential 
preferences, since 1902; but in the past two years 
signs have been numerous ofa growing popu- 
lar discontent with lobby rule in the legisla- 
ture, and the lowering of the State’s civic ideals 
as illustrated in the smirk triumph of Bulkeley- 
ism. The moral protest has been especially 
notable in the outbreaks of Connecticut elergy- 


| men, wbile Mayor Thayer’s continued strength 


in the Republican stronghold of Norwich tells a 
story of the growing power of radicalism in the 
State. As for Massachusetts, such political 
lurchings as she has exhibited in 1904 and 1905 
have attracted no end of attention. Douglas 
(Democrat) for governor, by a thumping ma- 
jority, in 1904; Whitney (Democrat) nearly 
elected lieuteuant governor in 1905 on the mere 
strength of tariff reform in this commcn 
wealth ; Moran, a political jamping-jack with a 
new broom, chosen district attorney for Suffolk 
County against all theold party candidates — 
these are Massachusetts’ extraordinary deeds 
in the teeth of all the law and the proprets. 
Have we seen the end of the cutting up in 
New England ? What reason is there to suppose 
that this section has suddenly grown contented 
again? Are New Engiland’s grievances, locai 
and national, now completely satisfied? We 
shall see when the votes are counted. Mean- 
while, as they say in Maine,“ watch out.’ 





MEN WANTED. — The Genesee Conference 
will need not less than a dozen additional men 
for the supply of its work this fall. Rev.8. A. 
Morse, Lockport, N. Y., is the secretary of the 
board of presiding elders, and to him all com 
munications should be addressed. 





NOTICE, — The annual meeting of the Em 
pire Grove Camp-meeting Association will be 
held on the camp ground, Saturday, Aug. 25, at 
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1 p. m., for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any such business as shall come 
before this meeting. 

A, B. MCALISTER, Sec. 





Souvenir Colored Post Cards — 30 Cents 
in Stamps for Set of 20. — Published 
by Boston & Maine R. R. 


For the tourist who delights in the after en- 
joyment of his vacation journey, there is no 
more pleasant reminder than asouvenir postal 
card of some beautiful scene or pleasant pic- 
ture of the territory visited. The Boston & 
Maine R. R. appreciating the fact that almost 
everybody is more or less interested in these 
colored post cards, has this year issued a beau- 
tiful set of colored post cards, twenty in all, 
each one representing some beautiful New 
England view point, whether mountains, sea- 
shoreor inland. These cards are the expensive 
lithograph post cards, done in natural colors 
and especially attractive and artistic in their 
make up. The entire set will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 30 cents by the Boston 
& Maine General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton. 





— Through the efforts of the local Sal- 
vation Army workers, upwards of a thou- 
sand children will have erjoyed ten-day 
vacations in the country before the summer 
season closes. The Army has established 
in the heart of the Newtons a ‘ Fresh Air 
Camp ” for the benefit of the suffering chil- 
dren of the tenements, where with practi- 
cally no {restrictions on their actions the 
little people are comfortably housed, fed 
and entertained. 
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Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 13 27 
Empire Grove Campmeeting at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 16-27 
East Livermore Campmeeting, Aug. 17-27 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-26 
Northport Wesleyan Grove Campemeeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting and Epworth League 

Assembly, Aug. 20-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Sheldon, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 27 
Willimantic Camp.meeting, Aug. 20-27 


Bucksport Dist. Ep. League Convention, East 
Machias Camp-ground, 

Ithiel Falls, Johnson, Vt., 

Nobleboro Camp-meeting, 

Laure] Park Camp meeting, 

Laure] Park Summer Schoo! of Inspira- 
tion, Northampton, 

East Machias Campmeeting, 

Hedding Campmeeting, Hedding, N. H., 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1 

Aug. 27-Sept. 3 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3 

Sept. 37 
= 


Aug. 24-25 
Aug. 24-Sept. 3 
Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Aug. 26,-Sept. 3 


Aug. 26 Sept. 3 
Aug. 27-31 


Asbury Grove Camp meeting, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 
Wilmot Camp meeting, 


me 
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Marriages 





STEVENS — LAWRENCE — At the residence of Mr. 
Augustus Stevens, Alna, Me., Aug. 16, by Rev. Sld- 
ney O. Young, Walter A. Stevens and Estelle Law- 
rence, both of Bath, Me. 


DEERING — CAMPBELL — In 
Beacon St. Church parson 
Stanley, Carroll A. Deering, 0 


Campbell, of West Bath. 
WANTED A man who has had some experi- 
ence in Geotieman’s or Lady’s Tail- 


Oring, with a little capital. 
. * Z., ZION’S HERALD. 


Bath, Me., at the 
e, by Rev. Geo. D. 
Bath, and Annie M. 














WHAT AILS YOU ? icine'to Sai your case 


exactly, for 253, MOKO HERB REMEDY CO., 


Van Wert, Oaio, 

WANTED At Browning Homeof W.H.M.&., 
Camden, 8.C., a teacher for vocal and 

instrumental music and English classes. Meth- 

odist preferred. Apply to FRANCES V. RUSSELL, 

1 Kensington Park, Roxbury, Mase, 
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now about 500 volumesin the Library, ang 
the use of any volume, aside from the books 
that are circulating among the members «} 
the clubs, can be had by any preacher on 
the district without cost. ‘Che Library 
contains many of the standard works of 
Methodism, including some of the latest 
and best publications in Methodist literg. 
ture, aud the Library is becoming a very 
hel] ptul institution to the preachers on the 
district. 

Some person may ask : Why is a District 
Library needed? Tais question may be 
answered by reterence to a general condi. 
tion which confronts the church at the 
present time — a condition which the 
church, especially in this section of the 
country, has to meet, namely, a ministeria] 
supply insufficient to meet the demand, not 
perhaps always iu numbers, but in kind. 
We may not yet have come to the point 
where numerically we have not a sufficient 
supply to meet the demand; but it is be. 
coming more and more difficult in this 
northern region to supply the churches 
with the kind ot ministers they feel they 
need. 

Each year the church is making an in- 
creasing demand for a studious ministry — 
men who know whereot they shall speak, 
and whose speech shall be in substance 
such as will interest, instruct and edify 
the hearer. Tosuch an extent is this de- 
mand being madvw that special emphasis is 
laid upon the vnecessity of a thorough 
training in the schools and colleges. Not 
that alone is demanded; the church is 
asking tor men who will be every day 
students, whether or not graduates trom 
the schools. And with ali that is being 
done by our s:hools in sending out men 
into our ministry, they are not furnishing 
a number sufficient to supply all our pul- 
pits, especially our smaller charges, which, 
in some of our Conterences — notably the 
Vermont Conterence— constitute a large 


The Model Church 


Well, wife, I’ve found the model church! I worshiped there today ; 
It made me think of good old times, betore my hairs were gray. 
The meetin’-house was finer built than they were years ago ; 

But then I tound, when I went in, it wasn’t built for show. 


The sexton didn’t seat me ’way back by the door ; 

He knew that I was old and deaf, as well as old and poor ; 
He must have been a Christian, tor he led me boldly through 
The long aisle of that crowded church to find a pleasant pew. 


I wish you’d heard the singin’ —it had the old-time ring ; 

The preacher said with trumpet voice, ‘' Let all the people sing ; ’’ 
The tune was “ Coronation,”’ and the music upward rolled, 

Till I thought I heard the angels striking ali their harps of gold. 


My deafness seemed to melt away ; my apirit caught the fire ; 
I joined my feeble, trembling voice with that melodious choir, 
And sang, a8 in my youthful days, ‘‘ Let angele prostrate tall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, and crown Him Lord of al).” 


I tell you, wife, it did me good to sing that hymn once more ; 

I telt like some wrecked mariner who gets a glimpse ot shore ; 
I almost want to lay aside this weather- beaten form, 

And anchor in the blessed port torever trom the storm. 


The preachin’! well, I can’t just tell all that the preacher said ; 
I know it wasn’t written ; I know it wasn’t read ; 

He hadn’t time to read it, for the lightnin’ of his eye 

Went passing ’long from pew to pew, nor passed a sinner by. 


The sermon wasn’t flowery, ’twas simple Gospel truth ; 
It fitted poor oldjmen like me; it fitted hopetul youth ; 
?Twas tull of consolation for weary hearts that bleed ; 
’Twas.tull of invitation to Christ, and not to creed. 


The preacher madejsin hideous in Gentiles and in Jews ; 
He shot ithe golden sentences down on the finest pews ; 
And, though I can’t see very well, I saw the falling tear 
That toldjme hell;was some way off, and heaven very near. 


How swift the golden moments fied withia that holy place! 

How brightly beamed the light of heaven trom every happy face! 

I longed, dear wife, for that sweet time when friend shall meet with friend, 
Where,congregutions ne’er break up, and Sabbaths have no end. 


I hope to|meet that minister — the congregation too — 
In the dear home beyondjthe skies, that shines from heaven’s blue. 


I doubt not I’ll remember, beyond life’s evening gray, 
The tace of God’s dear servant who preached His Word today. 


Dear wife, the fight will soon be fought, the victory be won ; 
The shinin’ goal is just ahead, the race is nearly run. 

O’er the river we are hearin’ they are throngin’ to the shore, 
To shout our safe arrival where the weary weep no more. 





THE DISTRICT LIBRARY 


REV. G. W. HUNT. 
Presiding Elder &t. Albans District. 


ITHIN the past tew years there has 
been awakened an increasing in- 
terest ip the matter of libraries. Public — 
city and town — libraries have multiplied 
through the aid given by Mr. Carnegie and 
others, until nearly every town and, in 
some cases, even the villages, have their 
public libraries, and, connected with them, 
the reading-rooms which are supplied 
with current publications. A district 
library, however, is a new and rare thing. 
The St. Albans District Library is the only 
one of its kind in Methodism, so far as we 
know. 

At the Preachers’ Meeting held in 
October, 1900, Rev. C. S. Nutter, D. D., 
then presiding elder of the district, sug 
gested the idea to the preachers on the 
district, and a Book Club and District 
Library was organizad. 

The tollowing rules were adopted and 
have since continued in torce : 


lL. The headquarters of the Library shall be at 
the district parsonage. 

2. Any pastor on the St. Albans District may 
become a member Of this club by the payment 
of one dollar to the purchasing committee, 
which shall consist of the presiding elder of the 
district, the pastor at Si. Albans, and the pastor 





of the Georgia charge, and shall continue a 
member by the payment of 50 cents annually. 
All such fees shall be used for the purchase of 
books. ; 

3. A member of the club may retain a book 
not longer than thirty days, and then forward 
itto the next manon the list at hisown ex- 
pense. 

4. Books on the courses of Conference study 
may be loaned to any pastor on the district, as 
also all books not needed for circulation in the 
club. 


As it appears by the above rules, any 
pastor on the district may have twelve 
books a year. 

The clubs are made up by the presiding 
elder immediately after the adjournment of 
the Annual Conference, twelve members 
constituting a club. A list of the twelve 
names and the time each person is to 
receive a particular book, is pasted in the 
front of that book. At theend ot the year 
tLe books are returned to the District 
Library. 

This year we have two suchclubs. The 
expense, as seen by the rules, is 50 cents a 
year for each member, and this, with the 
postal expense of torwarding the book — 
which will average about ten cents a book 
— makes the total cost for the use of twelve 
books per year to each member about $1 70 

The four years’ courses of study are kept 
in the Library and loaned to the preachers 
on the district without charge. There are 





proportion of the whole number of 
charges. 

These small charges do not attract 
strongly a young man who has spent 
years and hundreds of dollars in fitting 
himself tor the work, and who in many 
instances graduates from our _ schools 


FOUR FAST TRAINS 


NEW YORK 


VIA 
& ALBANY R. R. 
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BOSTON 


“ Springfield Line 


LBAVE SOUTH STATION 
as follows: 


9.15 a.m.. ‘*‘ DAY EXPRESS,’’ Buffet Parlor 
Cars and Day Coacnes. Boston to New 
— without change. Due New York 
. p- m. 


12 0’°CLOCK ‘‘ LIMITED,” Pullman Parlor 
Cars and Day Coacnes, Boston to New York 
witbout change. Dining Car, Boston (0 
New Haven. ue New York 5.30 p. m. 

4 0’CLOCK * LIMITED,” New Parlor Cars 
and Vestibuled Way Coaches. Boston to 
New York without change. Dining al, 
Springfield to New York. Due New York 
9.30 p. m. 

1115p.m. ‘NIGHT EXPRESS,’’ Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Vay Voscues. Boston to 
New York without change. Due New Yor’ 
648a.m. Similiar service returning from 
New York on the same ecnedules. 

Send for copy of ‘Springfield Line” fold 
er, and see wuat the Boston Journal bas to 
say of tne parlor care on the “4 o'clock 
Limited.” 

City Office, 866 Washingtor St., Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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under heavy indebtedness incurred 
securing his fitting. And when one looks 
at the opportunity to do good, rather than 
the possibility of promotion, he certainly 
cannot find the means on an income of 
$400 or $500 a year to purchase the books 
needed to keep in touch with the best cur- 
rent religious thought. Not being able to 
secure a sufficient number of this class of 
men to fill the appointments, we are com- 
pelled to take men from our secondary 
schools, and some men from the farm and 
the shop, men who have had but little 
opportunity for school training, but who 
have heard the divine call, whose hearts 
have been touched by the Spirit of God, 
and who are willing to serve the church in 
any place where they can be used. Many 
of these men realize their mental unfitness 
tor the work, yet are anxious to do their 
best toward securing the best possible fit. 
ting under the circumstances. Right here 
the embarrassment of poverty contronts 
them. With an income scarcely sufficient 
tosecure the bare neceasities of life, how 
can they obtain the necessary books to 
keep pace with the best thought of the 
times? The man with a salary of $400 or 
$500 a year, a wife and from two to five 
children to feed and clothe, and a horse 
and wagon to keep, will not have much 
money to expend tor books and current 
literature. 

We are not surprised at the small and 
limited libraries found in some Methodist 
parsonages ; rather we are surprised that 
many of our preachers are able to get 
together ‘as much of a library as they do. 
However, these men must have books. 
The churches, which — sometimes it seems 
—so begrudgingly give them their small 
stipend, demand that they shall bring 
fresh material into the pulpit every Sup- 
day. So werepeat;they must have books. 
And it is just here we find the answer to 
the question: Why is a District Library 
needed ? To furnish these.men with books, 
books closely related to their work. Give 
one of these men the tools with which to 
work, and he soon shows himself to be a 
“workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” and of whom the church need 
not be ashamed. 

We are not yet able to supply all the 
books that are needed, but our District 
Library is growing. The ouly means thus 
lar at Our disposal tor the building up of 
the Library have been club members’ fees 
and the contribution ot books by a tew 
lriends. We know of no place where an 
endowment of a few hundred dollars, or. 
the contributing of up-to date literature, 
will do more goo or briag in larger divi 
dends to the church. 

We do not claim that we have in this 
way wholly solved the problem of how to 
find a supply sufficient to meet the demand 
of the church for a well fitted ministry, but 
we do believe that we have taken one long 
Stride in that direction, and what has been 
done on the St. Albans District can be 
done on every other district in Methodism. 
Knowing the helpfalness of the District 
Library, we recommend it as worthy of a 
triai by others, 


St. Albans, Vt. 





Home Furnishing and Decoration 


A NEw Stupy aT LasELL SEMINARY, 


Among the institutions for the higher ed- 
Gcation of women, Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass., was the first. to ‘give 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy grad. 
uates, and several thousand non graduate for. 
mer pupils assure a full school by sending their 
daughters, granddaughters and friends. Their 
loyal support is Lase)l’s strongest testimonial. 

LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles 
from Boston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a _ wide 
range of electives, and allowing combinations 
of the usual studies with ARYt, MUSIC and 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
} And * mm Pool, Tennis, Basket ball, Boating, 

olf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite 
of an education. 

For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N, H. 


Spring term opened April $, 1906, 
Applications now received for Fall 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advar= 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


MONTPEL'ER, VT. 


Co educationa!. 734 year. An. ideal location; 
Thorougbly fits for College, for Business and 
Home life. Music a specialty. The highest 
moral and &spiritua! training: per year. 
Limited number on the $100 plan. : 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experidnce. First- 
class gymnasium. Entrancé examinations, 
Sept. 11-12, Address, 


ARTHUR G. BOYDEN, Principal 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


‘WORCESTER, MASS, 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for 
the public schools. Unsurpassed facilities for 
practice teaching in actual- on gong schocl+, 
Tuition and use of &!l books free. Examination 
for admission Sep‘ember 11 and 12. For cata- 
logue and circular giving full information, 


address, 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal 








Household Economics a place in its curric- 
ulum. This department has always been a 
strong one at Lasell, and this year it will 
be increased in value by the addition ot a 
covrse in Home Furnishing and Decora- 
tion, which is designed to train the pupil in 
the art of making a home beautiful, as well 
as a place where health, and pbysicai 
comfort may be found, -The course will 
include studies in materials and values, in 
color and lighting, in arrangement, sim 
plicityand harmony. The work will take 
the form of lectures, studies from photo 
graphs, practical experiments, essays, 
plan-drawing, and making of models. It 
will be in charge of Miss Mary Augusta 
Mullikin, the gifted teacher of art at Lasell, 
well known in Boston art circles by her 
lectures and critical writings. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1903, the ninetieth year 
opens. Specia] advantages in location anv 
school life. Applications for aamittance noW 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O., FISK & CO., Proprietors, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
15056 Penn, Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
203-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Min». 


40i Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 Rookery Blk., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave.. Portland, Ore. ; 
518 Parrott Bidg., san Francisco, Cal. ; 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term beyins September 11 


Woman's College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


the Bast 


A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
‘are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is nO 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 11, 1906. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH. B. I. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREB 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and Pas- 
toral Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the Theory and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
tory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 20, 
Winter term, first Tuesday in January. For ail 
specia) information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 











| Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 








Boston University 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W, M. Warren, 12 Somerset St, 


School of Theology 


Address Asst, Dean U. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean Melville M, Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place, 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave, 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduate 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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the calendar was established, the year be- 
ginning vn what would now be July 19. 
Prot. Breasted arrived at these conclusions 
during his long trip of exploration to the 
Nile Va)ley, when he compared the astro- 
nomical dates in the old and middle king- 
dems of Egypt. : 





BRIEFLETS 


Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham will 
open Wednesday, Sept. 12. Dr. Newhall 
has consented to retain the offise of princi- 
pal tor the present, thus giving the trustees 
a longer time to select his successor. He 
will be relieved of some outside duties, and 
will conduct one or more courses in Greek. 


More and more, in these days, we need 
men who are not afraid to stand up pub- 
licly for the things which they profess in 
private. 


In its last week’s issue the Congregation - 
alist returns to the question of the future 
of Andover Seminary, giving to our recent 
editorial generous space and comment. 
With characteristic largeness of vision and 
of taith it closes as follows: 


“It would be easy to mention obstacles in 
the way of carrying out so large @ pian as this. 
Yet the old Andover is as much an institution 
of the past as are the conditions which called it 
into being and the plans of its founders. New 
conditions call for large plans and promise 
corresponding results. The alumni of Andover 
will welcome friendly suggestions prompted by 
an interest which is common to all Christian 
denominations, and a need which summons 
them all to active co-operation.” 


It the world is growing better — and who 
that carefully observes the signs of the 
times can doubt it? —it is growing botter, 
mot because of the quickening of some 
great, impersonal, abstract public con- 
science, but because of the steady moral 
uplitting and improvement, through reli- 
gious and educational influencés, of mil- 
lions of concrete individuals. 


Dr. J. P. Brushingham’s new book, 
** Catching Men,” studies in vital evangel- 
ism, will be ready for the publishers, 
Jenaings & Graham, Sept. 1. 


The Pittsburg Christian Advocate re- 
marks: ‘Out in Northern Minnesota a 
presiding elder recently walked eighty 
miles through forests and swamps to hold 
services in a new town. Where is the 
preacher who was sighing tor a return of 
the ‘ good old times, and the likes of the 
men who used to be?’”’ 


§ Only that which we are continually 
striving to impart to others is the thing 
which we really possess ourselves. Is it 
joy? Then shall we be truly jogtal. Is it 
comfort? Then shall we be sweetly com- 
torted. Is it help? Then the Everlasting 
Arms shall be underneath us. He only 
who offers nothing to others has no spir- 
itual possessions. 


German financiers are anxious lest Rus- 
sia’s financial position become so preca- 
rious as to render insecure the foreign loans 
already made. This anxiety quite outweighs 
abstract sympathies for the autocracy. 
It is, therefore, with considerable uneasi. 
ness that persistent reports 0) Russia’s inten- 
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tion to issue a new loan have been received. 
Reassuring reports (evidently manufac- 
tured for a purpose) as to Russia’s prosper- 
ity continue to flow into Germany, which 
would have the first refusal of a new loan. 
It the Czar were strong enough to carry 
out the policy which he evidently proposed 
to himself, these tears would not be so 
acute and constant. 


As American patriots we are called upon 
to advance. The destiny of America lies 
in the future, not in the past. The drum- 
mer boy of Napoleon, when asked if he 
could beat a retreat, replied with spirit: 
‘“* No, but I can sound an ‘ advance’ that 
will wake the dead!"’ Thecall is to be 
better, if that be possible, than were our 
foretathers. Speak unto the American 
Israel that they go forward! God has done 
great things tor America, but He has 
greater things yet to do if only the people 
ot America will love Him with their whole 
heart and exalt Him in all their life. 


A Mr. Heron of Edinburgh has been con- 
ducting a series of studies on national dete- 
rioration, and finds that half the children 
born come from one fourth of the tamilies 
of Great Britain, and that fourth the poor- 
est in the land. In the well-to do and 
educated classes the number of births is 
inversely small, and the classes where 
disease and weakness prevail yield the 
larger contribution to population. This is 
a finding calculated to set all the editors 
and preachers to thinking. 


A man’s character is not betokened by 
the shine of his coat nor is it measured by 
the ‘size of his tailor’s bill. It is well to 
dress neatly and becomingly ao far as one’s 
means will allow, but the man is more 
than his manners, and the question of ap- 
pearance is of tar less importance than that 
ot inward character. Yet many people 
judge of others simply by their clothes, 
their compliance with etiquette, and their 
polish of manner. It is desirable to ob- 
serve the amenities of life, but he whose 
sole stock-in-trade is a smooth manner, a 
soft voice, and an ability always to seem 
conventional, is a sorry specimen of hu- 
manity. 


A beautiful memoriai is soon to mark the 
spot where the great Livingstone died while 
on his knees at Ilala, near Chitambo’s 
Kraal, Central Atrica, not far trom seventy 
miles-southeast of Lake Bangweolo. The 
place is off the line of travel in Africa, and 
remote trom the miseion stations tound. 
ed in the central district since Living- 
stone’s death. His heart was buried be- 
neath the tree on the spot where he died, 
but the place is marked by an obelisk. It 
is now proposed to establish two strong 
mission stations, one at Chitambo, which is 
nearly 250 miles west of Lake Nyassa, the 
other one at Miron. 


In the Christian life, even in the best 
Christian lives, there are apt to be slack 
seasons, alternations of interest and disin- 
terest, and waxings and wanings of zeal 
and endeavor. Feeling and ambition now 
run at flood tide, and again fall away ‘to 
lowebb. This strange alternation of cur- 
rents is to be explained only in general 
terms by calling it the result ot “‘ sin,” for, 
dealing with it in the particular, itis seen 
to be due partly to reaction, partly to 
temperamental peculiarities, and partly to 
sheer weariness, mental or physical. The 
bow cannot be always bent, nor the strain 
on mind and heart uninterrupted. There 
must be times of resting, periods of relaxa- 
tion, which need not be simple, but may be 
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spiritually helpful in the long run. It is 
not to be expected that particular forms of 
Christian work should be pursued abso. 
lutely without interruption through the 
year; but what may properly be asked is 
that the spirit tor Curistian work be main. 
tained without loss or deficit, whatever 
may be the conditions of life, either loca) 
or individual. When a season for rest 
comes, it should not be a season of slack. 
ness, Or moral rout and riot, but a time 
when, if the soul walk for awhile by the 
still waters, it has as its companion mean. 
while the Good Shepherd, who gives it to 
drink, as its need is, of the water of life. 


Ata single sitting, on Sunday, the editor 
read the little book just from the Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, by President King, of 
Oberlin College, entitled, ‘‘ Letters on the 
Great Truths of Our Christian Faith.” 
Orly because he received so much benefit 
from the volume, is he led to call particular 
attention to it. Immediately a half-dozs 
copies were secured for distribution among 
special friends. Seldom have we read after 
@ Man so sane, instructive, and illuminat. 
ing. With many people, even adult Chris. 
tians, the greatest need is to be relieved 
from Judaic and legal views and theological 
notions which cling tenaciously because 
taught in youth. We heard Phillips Brooks 
say once that no person ever possessed a 
restful and satisfactory faith until he had 
passed from traditional views to a personal 
and experimental apprehension o! the 
truth. Just this President King helps the 
reader to do. Toe writer wiehes he was 
able to distribute at least a thousand copies 
of this remarkable taith-making volume. 





N. E. DEACONESS HOSPITAL 


HE many friends of the New England 
Deaconess Hospital will be pleased 
to know that the root of the east wing o! 
the Hospital is finished: The work so far 
bas progressed very tavorably. By the 
first of next year we shall be in need of 
linen turnishings. God surely is working 
in the hearts of His people influencing 
them to help this noble cause, as is shown 
by the numerous inquiries regarding our 
needs. Even a small society in Vermont 
has caught the spirit and writes asking 
what it can do to help. From our most 
hospitable church, St. Mark’s, Brookline, 
we received a notification that the Ladies’ 
Society will furnish a room, and are con- 
sidering supplying the trays and china {or 
thesame. The Malden Centre Church £0- 
ciety, which is always ready to help in any 
good work, are making some linen articles. 
Others have commenced to help in various 
ways. 

It must, indeed, be a small society that 
cannot turnish a halt-dozen sheets, which 
would be as gratetully received as a larger 
number trom a large society. Many 
Ladies’ Societies, in making plans tor the 
winter's work, will, | know, remember to 
do something tor their own Hospital, 
where the poor are cared for as tenderly 98 
the patients who can pay the full prices; 
for no one except the superintendent 
knows who are tree or who are paying 
patients. 

It will be necessary to have 500 each of 
sheets, pillow slips, and hand towels ; 30” 
each of bath towels, napkins and (ray 
cloths; 125 single blankets, 130 dimity 
spreads, 126 mattress covers, and 100 rubber 
sheets. All of these must, of course, be of 
certain quality and sizs, Any one desiring 
iniormation in regard to the same cat ob- 
tain it trom 

Mrs. F. H. EAvVEs, 
31 Waban St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 





